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Commander’s  Notes 


My  mission  box  from  the  Department  of  the  Army  presents  a 
clear  message  — the  Army  needs  and  wants  bright  high  school 
graduates. 

Now  look  at  your  mission  box.  You  will  find  that  same  mes- 
sage there. 

The  bright  l-IIIA  high  school  graduatesand  seniorsare  notthe 
people  you  find  walking  into  your  recruiting  stations.  Nor  are 
they  the  people  you  will  find  on  the  street  corners.  The  quality 
market  is  in  the  high  school  and  in  the  college  — and  that’s 
where  recruiters  must  be. 

This  issue  of  the  all  VOLUNTEER  focuses  on  the  schools 
program  for  FY  82. 

By  now,  your  school  programs  should  have  been  planned  for 
the  year  and  you  should  be  executing  the  program.  Among  other 
things,  that  means  setting  up  your  visitation  schedule,  sched- 
uling your  schools  for  the  ASVAB,  coordinating  with  the  decision- 
making bodies  controlling  the  schools,  and  obtaining  the  high 
school  list.  Constructing  and  refining  your  Lead  Refinement  List 
is  one  of  the  most  important  activities  in  the  schools  program.  It 
must  be  done  ethically  and  with  the  integrity  the  Army  and  the 
Nation  demand.  All  this  takes  work,  but  it  must  be  done. 

The  schools  program  is  the  way  USAREC  intends  to  stay  in  the 
critical  market.  We  have  made  the  turn  into  the  critical  market, 
and  we  are  here  to  stay.  Your  part  in  that  effort  is  to  conductyour 
high  school  and  college  plan  in  such  a way  that  you, as  an  Army 
recruiter,  become  an  integral  part  of  that  school’s  activities.  It  is 
the  way  to  get  the  school  administration  on  your  side,  and  an 
excellent  way  to  become  involved  with  the  students  who  will 
become  your  enlistees.  It  is  the  way  that . . . 


THE  ARMY  STARTS  WITH  YOU! 


HOWARD  G.  CROWELi:,  JR, 
Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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One  of  the  first  new  gold  badges  for 
recruiters  is  presented  to  SSG  John  R. 
Gethoefer  by  an  appropriate  seasonal 
representative.  The  distinctive  green  and 
gold  badge  and  a new  silver  badge,  both 
smaller  in  size,  are  scheduled  for  pre- 
sentation to  deserving  recruiters  during 
1982.  The  photo  is  by  all  VOLUNTEER 
associate  editor  Ken  Holder.  Back  cover 
photos  represented  MOS43E  (Parachute 
Rigger),  are  by  SEC  Dave  Lilienthal, 
USAREC,  a station  commander  in  Sa- 
vannah, GA  and  Wendy  Veith,  Ft  Bragg 
Pubic  Affairs  Office  (insets). 
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Story  and  photo  by 
Jean  Daugherty 
Phoenix  DRC 


What  does  it  take  to  set  up  one  of 
the  most  dynamic  college  recruiting 
programs  in  USAREC?  “A  lot  of  hard- 
charging  and  hustling  all  the  time,” 
says  the  Army  recruiter  who  put  the 
program  together. 

The  Phoenix  DRC’s  Tucson  Area 
college  recruiter,  SSG  Steve  Lampros 
instigator  of  this  lively  action  on  the 
college  recruiting  scene,  said  it’s  “just 
P.R.  work.  I didn’t  have  anything  to 
work  with  when  I started  so  I tried 
everything  I could  think  of.” 

Lampros’  college  program  has  been 
praised  by  COL  James  Bergen,  West- 
ern Region  deputy  commander  as  a 
prime  example  of  an  aggressive,  well 
organized  college  recruiting  program. 
A real  benefit  to  the  Army. 

In  reviewing  his  recruiting  methods 
and  ideas,  Lampros,  former  station 
commander  at  Yuma,  AZ,  first,  a 
college  recruiter  “must  believe  in  what 
he  is  doing,  and  he  must  like  to  work. 
It  requires  dedication  to  the  job.” 

Lampros’  working  area  includes 
Cochise  College  in  Douglas;  Eastern 
Arizona  College,  Thatcher;  Arizona 
Western  College,  Yuma;  Central  Ari- 
zona College,  Coolidge;  and  Pima 
Community  College,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Phoenix  campus  in  Tucson. 
The  area  stretches  across  Southern 
Arizona  from  the  state’s  eastern  to 
western  borders  and  has  a student 
population  of  more  than  63,000. 

To  get  the  program  underway, 
Lampros  first  conducted  an  analysis, 
concluding  that  the  college  market 
was  not  producing  at  its  potential.  No 
recruiters  visited  the  colleges  on  a 
regular  basis,  and  Army  RPIs  were 


not  easy  to  find  on  the  campuses. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  enlistments 
from  the  U of  A and  the  other  five  area 
schools,  Lampros  proposed  an  un- 
usual program  to  the  Tucson  area 
commander  CPT  Edward  Howrey.  All 
leads  generated  from  the  schools  would 
go  directly  to  the  recruiting  station, 
with  the  exception  of  OCS  leads.  This 
would  leave  the  college  recruiter  free 
to  work  the  campus  and  to  build  a 
sound  future  program.  The  emphasis, 
Lampros  and  Howrey  agreed,  would 
be  to  construct  a strong,  permanent 
foundation  that  would  be  in  place  and 
functional  for  all  future  college  re- 
cruiters. 

With  his  area  commander’s  appro- 
val, Lampros  then  began  phase  one  of 
his  planned  three  phase  program. 


Phase  1 , 

October  - December  1 980 

Advertising,  establishing  canvas 
points,  and  contacting  all  Tucson  area 
colleges  were  the  thrust  of  this  phase, 
along  with  establishing  recruiting 
missions  and  identifying  problem 
areas. 

The  problems  surfaced  quickly.  One 
college,  negative  to  the  Army,  said  the 
Army  could  expect  no  cooperation 
and  the  college  president  turned  down 
a requested  meeting  with  the  area 
commander  and  Lampros.  But  Lam- 
pros, a Florida  police  detective  before 
joining  the  Army,  was  not  so  easily 
dissuaded.  The  dean  of  campus  edu- 
cation was  contacted  and  a meeting 
was  arranged  off  campus  where  the 
Army’s  college  recruiting  program  was 
explained.  After  several  successful 
follow-up  meetings,  Lampros  was 
given  a list  of  cooperative  educators  at 
each  of  the  college’s  two  campuses. 

Despite  the  program’s  shaky  start. 


by  the  end  of  phase  one  Lampros’ 
persistence  paid  off,  with  all  schools’ 
assigned  yearly  missions  already  ex- 
ceeded. 


Phase  2, 

January  - March  1981 

Educating  the  educators  came  next. 
Lampros  felt  these  key  persons  often 
lacked  current  Army  information  and 
were  hesitant  to  refer  students  to  the 
Army.  Requests  were  made  for  gen- 
eral officer  speakers  and  an  educators’ 
luncheon  was  set  up  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Jules  Levy,  Phoenix  DRC 
education  coordinator. 

The  first  luncheon  was  held  in  Sierra 
Vista,  AZ  (outside  Ft.  Huachuca’s 
main  gate].  Educators  came  from 
Cochise  Junior  College,  Eastern  Ari- 
zona College  and  various  high  schools 
in  the  Sierra  Vista  area.  According  to 
attendees,  speaker  BC  James  A.  Teal, 
commanding  general  of  the  US  Army 
Intelligence  Center  and  School,  kept 
his  audience  “on  the  edge  of  their 
seats”  with  a patriotic  speech  on  the 
value  of  the  volunteer  army  in  today’s 
world.  A “test”  on  enlistment  options 
and  career  fields  (written  by  Lampros) 
was  given  to  the  educators.  Mild  sur- 
prise at  being  given  a test  turned  to 
greater  surprise  when  the  educators 
realized  that  many  of  their  beliefs 
about  the  Army  were  ancient  history. 

A second  luncheon  was  held  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  with  educators 
from  Pima  Community  College  and 
the  University  of  Phoenix  included. 
The  luncheon  program  lasted  three 
hours  with  educators  first  listening  to 
Arizona  native,  MG  Robert  H.  For- 
man, commanding  general  of  Ft.  Dix, 
who  previously  worked  closely  with 
modernizing  the  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College  curriculum.  The 
general  discussed  the  Total  Army  con- 
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cept,  OCS,  ROTC,  and  West  Point. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  John  A.  Allard, 
commanding  officer  of  the  Phoenix 
DRC,  answered  luncheon  questions 
on  the  OCS  program,  and  the  Phoenix 
nurse  recruiter  explained  the  nurse 
commissioning  program.  Former 
Ranger  school  instructor,  CPT  Wade 
Roberts,  the  new  Tucson  area  com- 
mander, who  is  supporting  Lampros 
in  the  rapidly  expanding  program, 
adeptly  answered  a left-field  query  on 
how  the  Army  can  use  agriculture 
majors.  Roberts  holds  a bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  animal  science. 

Among  the  positive  results  of  this 
well-received  luncheon  was  permis- 
sion for  Lampros  to  put  literature 
racks  around  the  U of  A campus. 
Most  exciting  of  all,  the  College  of 
Education  started  to  plan  the  establish- 
ment of  a new  bachelor  degree  pro- 
gram specifically  tailored  for  military 
bound  students.  Lampros  also  received 
permission  to  set  up  dates  for  OCS 
applicants  to  be  interviewed  on  cam- 
pus, and  obtained  a list  of  graduating 
seniors.  Probably  the  greatest  benefit, 
however,  was  the  increased  rapport 
and  respect  for  the  Army  among  key 
university  teachers  and  administra- 
tors. 

After  this  second  successful  lunch- 
eon, Lampros  immediately  followed 
up  on  gains  made.  A request  for  help 
from  the  US  Army  Yuma  Proving 
Ground  was  answered  when  LT  Janet 
Metzger,  a July  1979  OCS  graduate, 
was  sent  on  TOY  to  the  U of  A to  inter- 
view potential  OCS  applicants.  The 
interviews,  conducted  on  the  univer- 
sity campus,  were  an  instant  success. 
In  addition  to  appointments  made  from 
the  graduating  seniors  list,  there  were 
walk-in  applicants.  Lampros  attribu- 
tes these  to  the  publicity  on  Metzger’s 
visit  including  the  posters  around  the 


Starting  a successful  program  involves  a lot  of  time  and  travel.  Tuscon  Area  college 
recruiter  SSG  Steve  Lampros  finalizes  plans  for  interview  space  with  the  Oniversityof 
Arizona  placement  director  Ron  Hummel.  This  process  had  to  be  repeated  many 
times  before  the  rewards  became  evident. 
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campus  and  coverage  in  the  U of  A’s 
Arizona  Daily  Wildcat. 

Army  ROTC  officers  at  the  U of  A 
also  helped.  LTC  Paul  Baltes,  U of  A 
professor  of  military  science,  who 
provided  Lampros  with  hard  to  come 
by  university  office  space  and  other 
assistance  in  the  past,  was  impressed 
by  the  Yuma  lieutenant’s  visit  and  re- 
quested she  return  to  speak  to  U of  A 
ROTC  cadets.  According  to  Lampros, 
Baltes  feels  his  cadets  can  better  gene- 
rate OCS  leads  for  the  Army  if  they 
hear  the  facts  from  someone  near  to 
their  own  age. 

Also,  MAJ  Henry  Koren,  senior  U 
of  A ROTC  instructor,  says  of  the 
campus  interviews,  “I’m  glad  to  see 
the  Army  go  after  this  market.  This  is 
outstanding,  and  will  produce  many 
quality  officers  for  the  Army.’’ 

As  phase  two  ended,  the  U of  A and 
Pima  College  both  surpassed  the  pro- 
gram’s recruiting  missions.  Also,  for 
the  first  time,  southern  Arizona  edu- 
cators showed  serious  interest  in  the 
Army’s  education  program. 

Phase  3,  April  - June  1 981 

This  phase  concerned  itself  with 
follow-up  on  the  educators  areas  of 
influence,  educator  tours  and  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  college  program. 

“With  the  publication  of  a monthly 
college  flyer,  College  Facts  for  South- 
ern Arizona,  phase  three  came  in  like 
a lion,’’  said  Lampros.  The  flyer,  as- 
sembled and  written  by  Lampros  with 
the  help  of  the  Phoenix  DRC  A&SP 
Division,  was  sent  to  the  network  of 
educators,  now  aware  of  the  Army 
programs.  The  flyer  contained  the 
college  recruiter’s  schedule  for  the 
month,  general  Army  information 
from  Soldiers  magazine  and  items  on 
recruiting  from  the  all  Volunteer  mag- 
azine. In  addition,  Lampros  put  infor- 
mation in  each  issue  on  Army  job 


fields  of  special  interest  to  college 
men  and  women. 

Distribution  of  the  flyer  was  not 
limited  to  educators.  At  the  University 
of  Arizona,  500  copies  of  the  first 
issue  were  placed  next  to  university 
newspaper  racks  and  disappeared 
within  a few  hours. 

“This  is  another  effort  in  the  adver- 
tising area  which  has  the  big  advan- 
tage of  not  costing  a lot  of  money,  so  it 
can  be  a continuous  effort,’’  Lampros 
said.  “Response  was  instant.  After  the 
first  issue,  two  educators  called  me 
and  another  wrote  a letter  saying  the 
flyer  was  a great  idea.’’ 

The  flyer  generated  strong  interest 
from  educators,  judging  by  the  refer- 
rals, he  reported.  “Our  Cl  range  in- 
cludes many  retired  Army  recruiters 
who  are  now  working  in  businesses 
and  trade  associations  throughout  the 
state.” 

Another  plus  were  the  educator 
tours  to  Ft.  Bliss,  coordinated  by  Levy 
at  the  Phoenix  DRC.  U of  A educa- 
tors were  on  the  tours  along  with 
educators  from  other  area  colleges 
and  high  schools.  These  tours  have 
been  successful  because  “They’ve 
taken  the  educators  to  the  Army  and 
let  them  see  first  hand  the  way  it  is,” 
said  Levy. 

The  Tucson  Area  is  now  analyzing 
the  results  of  the  college  recruiting 
program  to  find  which  methods  will 
continue  to  produce,  and  to  discard 
those  with  limited  results. 

Of  his  work  Lampros  said,  “When  I 
assumed  this  position,  my  one  goal 
was  to  establish  a firm  base  that  the 
program  could  work  from  for  a long 
time.  I think  we’ve  achieved  that.  This 
is  becoming  the  highest  producing 
program  I’ve  seen  during  my  five  years 
with  USAREC.  I feel  that  the  college 
program  is  a positive  investment  in 
the  future  of  the  Army.”  S' 


Staff  Sergeant  Steve  Lampros,  Tucson 
Area  college  recruiter,  on  the  University 
of  Arizona  campus  in  Tucson.  Lampros 
initiated  an  aggressive  recruiting  pro- 
gram in  seven  colleges  and  universities 
with  a combined  student  population  of 
more  than  63,000. 
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Educators  receive  an  Army  education  experience 


Story  and  Photo  by  Laura  G.  Soto 
San  Juan  DRC 

Touring  interesting  and  important 
places  around  the  world  does  not  al- 
ways imply  Rome,  Paris,  and  other 
exotic  cities. 

An  Educator’s  Tour  to  Ft.  Jackson 
sponsored  by  the  San  Juan  DRC  did 
prove  a rewarding  experience  for  30 
educators  from  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

“This  is  a wonderful  opportunity 
the  Army  provides  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  facilities  and  training  offered 
those  who  join  the  Army,”  said  Lucy 
Portela,  from  the  English  Program 
Department  in  Puerto  Rico.  “Basic 
Training  is  very  important,  this  is 
where  a soldier  is  born,  so  I have 
heard,”  said  Mrs.  Portela  during  the 
flight  to  South  Carolina.  “I  firmly 
believe  that  the  Army  is  a good  choice 
for  a person  seeking  experience,  fur- 
ther education  and  a good  future,”  she 
said. 

Norberto  Dieda,  sub  director  for 
Arecibo  school  region,  indicated  that 
today’s  Army  offers  many  more  op- 
portunities than  yesterday’s.  “The 
Army  now  offers  a lot  of  choices 
which  in  turn  gives  the  soldier  addi- 
tional ways  to  obtain  benefits”.  “For 
instance,  the  VEAP  Program,  he  said, 
offers  a very  good  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther an  education  which  otherwise 
might  be  too  expensive  to  obtain.” 
“Whoever  chooses  the  Army  as  a 
career  holds  the  key  to  open  many 
doors,”  he  said. 

Carmen  Gonzalez,  Counselor  and 
President  of  the  Orientation  Depart- 
ment in  Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico, 
indicated  that  this  was  her  second  trip 
sponsored  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

“Young  people  in  Puerto  Rico  are 
somewhat  frustrated  because  they 
don’t  speak  or  write  fluent  English, 
which  is  the  language  of  the  ASVAB 
test,”  said  Mrs.  Gonzalez.  Her  advice 
to  those  individuals,  is  to  keep  practi- 
cing, reading,  writing  and  speaking 
English  as  much  as  they  can  in  order 


to  help  overcome  this  limitation.  She 
indicated,  that  the  language  programs 
in  schools  should  be  given  the  impor- 
tance they  merit  so  that  students  would 
be  able  to  acquire  the  fluency  to  under- 
stand, speak  and  write  both  Spanish 
and  English. 

While  touring  the  English  Language 
School  the  educators  met  with  students 
who  expressed  mixed  feelings  toward 
the  Program.  Some  said  the  program 
gives  them  the  opportunity  to  study 
and  helps  them  overcome  their  shy- 
ness. Others  said  they  were  not  get- 
ting the  advantages  they  were  after. 

“I  like  the  English  classes.  They 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  learn  how 
to  convey  my  ideas  to  others  without 
shyness”,  said  PFC  Miguel  Gonzalez, 
from  Luquillo,  Puerto  Rico.  “I  want  to 
be  more  outspoken,  and  I’ll  be  able  to 
do  that  when  I finish  here,”  he  said. 

Luz  A.  Rosaly,  Counselor  for  Arec- 
ibo and  Isabela  Regions  believes  that 
ASVAB  tests  should  be  given  only  to 
seniors.  She  praised  the  way  in  which 
recruiters  advise  youngsters  regarding 
an  Army  career.  Mrs.  Rosaly  was  sur- 
prised when  she  met  PFC  Nabor  Luci- 
ano while  touring  the  Casablanca 
Range.  She  had  been  observing  the 
exercises  on  combat  skills,  camou- 
flage, defensive  tactics  and  fire  man- 
euvers. Luciano,  from  Arecibo,  was 
formerly  Mrs.  Rosaly’s  student.  He 


joined  the  Army  in  April  1981  and 
graduated  in  August  from  Basic. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Parmley  Thom- 
as, instructor  at  the  Wheel  Vehicle 
Mechanics  School  stated  that  Puerto 
Rican  trainees  are  learning  to  follow 
directions  even  when  they  do  not 
understand  some  of  the  instructions  in 
the  manual.  They  are  eager  to  learn 
and  apply  that  knowledge  in  the  best 
possible  way. 

Staff  Sergeant  Aurelio  Colon  from 
Lares,  Puerto  Rico  remarked,  “This  is 
a very  good  opportunity  to  learn  a 
skill,  I plan  to  use  this  training  when  I 
get  out  of  the  Army.” 

“An  Army  assistance  program  should 
be  established  in  Puerto  Rico  where 
those  joining  the  Army  would  train 
before  leaving  the  island,”  said  Mrs. 
Portela.  She  went  on  to  suggest  that  a 
dynamic  group  program  would  bene- 
fit the  individuals  through  pre-training 
and  by  lecturing  them  about  advan- 
tages of  joining  the  Army.  “If  they  are 
prepared  to  cope  with  the  problems 
they  will  face,  they  (the  Puerto  Ricans) 
would  turn  out  to  be  better  soldiers. 

Ft.  Jackson,  to  many  people,  would 
not  be  a scenic  place  to  tour,  but  to  the 
educators  from  Puerto  Rico  it  was  a 
rewarding  experience  and  a once  in  a 
lifetime  chance  to  see  what  the  Army 
really  is,  a chance  for  young  soldiers 
to  be  all  they  want  to  be.  ^ 


Captain  Barbara  Bacon,  a company  commander  at  Ft.  Jackson  meets  with  educators 
from  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  explain  some  of  the  benefits  offered  by 
today’s  Army. 
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The  competition 


Air  Force’s 
top  recruiter  1980 


Story  by  SSG  Steven  C.  VanWert 
Photos  by  SSG  Rod  Prouty 
Air  Force  Recruiting  Service 

It  has  been  a busy,  satisfying  year 
for  MSG  Maxie  W.  Williams  III,  Air 
Force  recruiter  with  the  3533rd  USAF 
Recruiting  Squadron,  Gainsville,  FL. 

A recruiter  since  July  1977,  Williams 
was  named  the  Air  Force  Recruiter  of 
the  Year  for  1980.  In  March  1981,  he 
was  named  the  Air  Training  Com- 
mand Outstanding  NCO  of  the  Year;  a 
month  later,  he  was  named  a member 
of  the  Air  Force  Recruiting  Team  of 
the  Year,  and  subsequently  selected 
as  one  of  the  12  Outstanding  Airmen 
of  the  Year  for  the  Air  Force. 

“Williams  is  the  first  one  of  our 


recruiters  to  win  the  ‘Best  in  the  Na- 
tion’ award,”  said  LTC  William  C. 
Britz,  3533rd  Recruiting  Squadron 
commander.  “I’m  really  proud  of  him.” 
The  statistics  of  this  award-win- 
ning recruiter’s  success  are  staggering. 
With  a non-prior  service  goal  of  57,  he 
achieved  125  job  reservations  for  219 
percent  of  goal.  He  broke  the  “magic” 
century  mark  with  101  active  duty 
enlistments.  He  was  100  percent  in 
Air  Force  Reserve  referrals  and  prior 
service  enlistments.  Working  without 
any  colleges  or  universities  in  his 
recruiting  zone,  he  processed  27  ap- 
plications for  Officer  Training  School, 
of  which  12  were  selected  and  went  on 
active  duty.  In  addition,  he  provided 
two  health  professionals  for  commis- 


Monthly get  togethers  such  as  this  in  MSG  Maxie  Williams  home  keep  Air  Force  DEPs 
and  enlistees  motivation  and  interest  in  the  Air  Force  high.  Williams  own  motivation 
helped  earn  him  one  of  the  Air  Force  airmen  of  the  year  award. 


Air  Force  MSG  Maxie  W.  Williams  III 

sioning  without  even  having  a health 
professions’  goal. 

“It  wasn’t  easy,  but  I told  everyone  I 
was  going  to  do  it,  so  I had  no  choice 
but  to  accomplish  my  goal,”  he  recalls. 

Fellow  recruiters  attest  to  Williams’ 
hard  work  and  dedication.  “It  wasn’t 
unusual  to  find  him  at  the  office  as 
late  as  10  p.m.,  typing  case  files  and 
doing  general  recruiting  work,”  says 
TSGT  Bill  Garroll,  his  office  partner. 

“Most  of  my  success  is  a direct 
result  of  watching  other  successful 
people  and  refining  their  ideas,”  said 
Williams. 

One  of  these  ideas  used  in  a new 
way  is  his  “Commander’s  Call”.  An 
innovative  program  designed  to  assist 
and  inform  NFS  enlistees  and  appli- 
cants alike,  the  “Commander’s  Call” 
consists  of  a wide  variety  of  activities 
and  is  held  the  last  Saturday  of  each 
month. 

Williams’  “Commander’s  Call”  has 
evolved  into  what  he  calls  “Basic 
Training  Prep  School.”  Besides  just 
answering  questions  on  basic  training 
and  Air  Force  life,  he  also  reviews  the 
Airman’s  Handout,  discusses  protocol 
and  rank  identification,  and  leads  his 
DEPs  in  fundamental  drill  exercises. 
This  program  gives  his  enlistees  a 
solid  base  in  Air  Force  facts  to  pre- 
pare them  for  basic  training.  Clearly, 
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Basic  training  prep  school  is  what  MSG  Maxie  Williams  III  calls  part  of  his  monthly  get 
togethers  with  applicants  and  DEPs.  He  answers  many  of  their  questions  about  the  Air 
Force. 


the  sergeant  cares  for  his  applicants 
even  after  they  say  “I  do.” 

Becoming  one  of  the  12  Outstanding 
Airmen  of  the  Year  is  an  honor  based 
on  more  than  just  recruiting  success. 
Involvement  with  the  community  is 
an  important  consideration.  Williams 
is  involved  in  several  important  civil- 
ian activities.  He  currently  teaches 
Equal  Opportunity  Classes  at  Santa 
Fe  Community  College  and  several 
high  schools  in  the  Gainesville  area. 
He  is  a guest  lecturer  for  the  Navy 
ROTC  in  Gainesville  High  School, 
covering  “Democracy  vs.  Commun- 
ism” and  American  History. 

Williams  serves  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Planned  Parenthood,  is 
chairman  of  the  Community  Planning 
Center  in  Gainesville  which  works 
with  teenagers  on  drug  abuse,  preg- 
nancy and  other  social  problems,  and 
is  a member  of  the  NAACP.  He  con- 


ducts a 30-minute  television  show 
once  a month  on  an  educational  chan- 
nel and  is  pursuing  a bachelor’s  degree 
program  in  his  free  time. 

Success  has  always  been  this  re- 
cruiter’s byword.  A Jacksonville  na- 
tive, Williams  attended  New  Station 
High  School  where  he  was  President 
of  the  Student  Council,  editor  of  the 
class  yearbook,  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Society,  and  a member 
of  the  Glee  Club. 

This  success  is  also  mirrored  in  his 
Air  Force  career  prior  to  entering 
recruiting.  After  serving  tours  in  Il- 
linois, New  Mexico,  Louisiana,  Idaho, 
and  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Base,  Vietnam, 
he  was  assigned  to  George  AFT,  GA 
where  he  was  a Distinguished  Gradu- 
ate of  the  Tactical  Air  Command  NCO 
Leadership  School,  received  his  As- 
sociate of  Arts  degree  in  Business 
Administration  with  emphasis  on  Per- 


sonnel Management,  and  became  ac- 
tive with  the  Big  Brother’s  Associa- 
tion and  with  Operation  Second 
Chance. 

In  April,  1971,  Williams  went  to 
Ubon,  Thailand,  in  his  primary  Air 
Force  Specialty  as  an  Automatic 
Flight  Control  Systems  Repairman. 
Later  he  was  selected  to  serve  as  a 
full-time  Human  Relations  Instructor. 
This  made  him  responsible  for  devel- 
opment, implementation  and  super- 
vision of  the  Human  Relations  Pro- 
gram at  the  wing. 

After  tours  in  Kansas  and  Germany 
in  his  primary  AFSC,  he  attended  the 
Defense  Race  Relations  Institute, 
where  he  received  technical  training 
to  further  prepare  him  to  be  Human 
Relations  NGOIC  at  Moody  AFB,  GA. 
At  Moody,  he  was  named  Outstanding 
Military  Member  by  the  Black  Com- 
munity Action  Group,  was  a Distin- 
guished Graduate  of  the  TAG  NCO 
Academy,  andwasresponsibleforthe 
first  joint  military  and  civilian  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  commemorative 
Service.  He  served  on  the  base  Speak- 
ers’ Bureau  speaking  frequently  in  the 
civilian  community. 

The  Air  Force  Recruiter  of  the  Year 
is  quick  to  point  out  his  recruiting 
success  stems  from  the  help  of  many 
people.  “My  wife,  Mary,  and  my  two 
children  Valerie,  16,  and  James,  15, 
have  really  been  very  understanding 
about  my  spending  more  time  at  the 
job  than  I have  with  them.  I consider 
myself  extremely  lucky  to  have  them 
as  my  family,”  he  says. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  Wil- 
liams’ success,  both  in  and  out  of  re- 
cruiting. He  obviously  enjoys  his 
work,  but  most  important  of  all,  he 
really  believes  in  the  importance  of 
what  he  is  doing,  no  matter  where  he 

IS. 
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Surfing  and  recruiting  go  well  together 


Story  and  Photo  by 
LT  David  Burns 
Ft.  Carson  PAO 

The  Army  has  talented  men  and 
women  in  such  sports  as  track  and 
field,  boxing,  basketball,  and  recently 
golf.  Now  the  Army  has  its  first  world- 
class  professional  surfer,  so  says  PVT 
Damon  “Pat”  Patterson. 

Patterson,  24,  an  Asheboro,  NC, 
native,  is  the  first,  world  class  surfer 
to  be  in  the  Army.  Besides  serving  as  a 
soldier  in  the  1 st  Brigade  at  Ft.  Carson, 
Patterson  is  assisting  the  Army’s  re- 
cruiting efforts  by  being  a “role  model” 
for  the  public  and  the  enlisted  men  in 
the  service.  He  recently  did  a two- 
week  recruiting  tour  with  the  Los 
Angeles  DRC. 

“I  didn’t  go  out  to  snow  anybody 
about  the  Army,”  Patterson  said.  “I 
happen  to  believe  there  are  more  things 
to  do  in  the  Army  besides  dig  foxholes. 
I’m  not  saying  the  Army  is  a picnic,  or 
that  Uncle  Sam’s  paying  me  to  ride  the 
waves,  but  for  a young  man  without 
the  money  for  a college  education,  it’s 
a great  way  to  get  started.” 

Patterson  believes  the  Army  must 
do  more  recruiting  from  within  to 
meet  its  needs  for  manpower.  Many 
persons  are  unaware  of  the  benefits  to 
be  gained  from  the  Army.  He  wants  to 
show  the  public  and  other  soldiers  the 
possibilities  that  exist  in  the  service  to 
express  individual  talents  and  skills. 

“The  Army  has  a slogan  ‘Be  all  you 
can  be.’  That’s  what  this  whole  deal  is 
about,”  he  said.  “You  don’t  have  to  be 
a professional  surfer,  or  a boxer  to  be 
all  you  can  be  in  the  Army.” 

Patterson  recently  made  contact 
with  the  Los  Angeles  DRC.  He  detailed 
his  personal  background  and  record  in 
the  service,  and  his  history  on  the 
surfing  pro-tour.  More  importantly, 
he  outlined  what  contributions  a 
world-class  surfer  could  make  to  the 
Army’s  local  recruiting  efforts. 


Patterson  hasn’t  competed  in  a surf- 
ing meet  since  enlisting  almost  a year 
ago,  however,  he  had  placed  in  the 
top  ten  of  three  of  his  last  five  pro 
meets.  His  record  was  good  enough  to 
gain  him  an  invitation  to  the  US  open 
surfing  championship. 

“He  went  to  the  high  schools  in  the 
metro  area,  talked  to  the  students,  and 
basically  got  names  and  phone  num- 
bers for  us,”  said  DRC  writer/editor 
Sam  Rousso.  There’s  always  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  program  being  extended 
by  the  Army  to  include  locations  along 
the  East  Coast  where  surfing  is  popu- 
lar.” 

Rousso  said  there  were  definitely 
additional  gains  to  be  recognized  from 
Patterson’s  speaking  engagements. 

“All  Uncle  Sam  did  was  pay  my 
TDY  and  in  return  received  excellent 
positive  exposure,”  Patterson  said. 
“From  a marketing  and  advertising 
standpoint,  the  Army  can’t  lose.” 

“Just  through  this  relatively  small 
promotional  tour,  I can  expect  to  be 
seen  or  heard  by  between  10  and  15 
million  people  either  through  tele- 
vision or  radio.  I know  from  experi- 


ence what  a 60-second  television,  or 
radio  spot  has  done  for  recruiting  in 
that  area.” 

Patterson  began  surfing  ten  years 
ago  along  the  Carolina  coastline.  After 
graduating  from  a military  prep  high 
school,  he  worked  as  a promotions 
manager  for  a Carolina  FM  radio  sta- 
tion, and  later  as  a marketing  manager 
for  a major  auto  racing  track.  Cur- 
rently he  plans  to  reenlist  when  his 
term  is  up,  but  will  eventually  return 
to  college. 

If  conditions  permit  it,  Patterson 
will  compete  in  future  surfing  meets 
on  the  pro-tour.  He  has  civilian  spon- 
sors in  Colorado  and  Florida,  and 
those  businesses  are  supplying  him 
with  two  $300  custom  designed  surf 
boards  for  the  competition.  Both 
boards  are  finished  in  Army  camou- 
flage colors  to  match  a set  of  camou- 
flage wet  suits  with  Team  Army  across 
the  back  in  bold  lettering. 

“When  you  finally  go  beyond  the 
surfing,  to  recruiting,  you  get  down  to 
the  bottomline  of  this  whole  idea,”  he 
said.  “A  man  has  to  work  somewhere, 
and  the  Army  is  a good  place  to  start. 


According  to  PVT  Pat  Patterson,  a lot  of  work  goes  into  preparing  a board  to  ‘hang  ten’ 
on.  Just  as  there  is  more  to  surfing  than  polishing  the  board  there’s  more  to  the  Army 
than  digging  a foxhole. 
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MG  Howard  G.  Crowell,  Jr.,  addresses  Educators  at  Ft.  Monroe. 


“We  will 

never 
encourage 
anyone 
to  drop  out 
of  school” 


Story  and  photos  by 
SSG  Gordon  Marihugh 

Features  Editor  all  VOLUNTEER 

His  eyes  were  beginning  to  swell  as 
he  stared  straight  ahead.  The  woman 
sitting  across  from  him  looked  far 
away. 

He  wanted  to  cry,  and  scream  out  as 
loud  as  he  could,  “It’s  not  fair!  I’ve 
studied  hard.  My  grades  are  excellent. 
Who  are  you  to  tell  me  that  State  can’t 
give  me  a scholarship.” 

His  knuckles  began  to  turn  white  as 
he  strained  to  hold  back  both  his  anger 
and  his  tears.  Her  words  still  pounded 
again  and  again  through  his  mind. 

“I  am  sorry,”  she  had  said,  “State 
says  that  all  the  available  scholarships 
for  the  coming  school  year  have  been 
awarded.  You  can’t  get  the  grant  that 
you  planned  on  either.  The  government 
says  that  your  family  earned  too  much 
money  this  year.  I know  how  much  you 
wanted  to  go  to  college  this  fall.” 
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The  seconds  passed  slowly.  He 
didn’t  want  to  sit  there,  nor  did  he 
want  to  go  back  out  into  the  hallway. 
His  friends  would  still  be  waiting, 
wanting  to  know  what  had  happened. 
He  couldn’t  face  them,  yet. 

The  counselor  looked  at  the  angry 
young  man  across  the  desk  from  her. 
She  knew  how  frustrated  he  was.  She 
also  knew  that  he  would  not  be  the 
last  student  this  year  who  would  get 
this  bad  news  from  her. 

“There  are  options  open  to  you,” 
she  said.  “In  fact  there  are  some  very 
good  ones  available.” 

“You  might  be  able  to  get  a job  and 
save  money  for  college,”  she  said.  We 
both  know  how  scarce  jobs  are  right 
now.  Jobs  might  be  easier  to  find  in 
the  spring  after  graduation,  but  that  is 
not  likely.  Even  if  you  do  find  a job, 
are  you  sure  that  you  would  have  the 
qualifications  that  might  be  required? 

“I  said  that  things  were  not  as  bad  as 
they  may  appear.  Of  the  options  that 
you  could  try,  there  is  one  where  you 
can  earn  a paycheck,  learn  a skill,  and 
save  money  for  college  at  the  same 
time,”  she  said. 

“The  Army  has  programs  available 
that  will  allow  you  those  things— pay, 
training,  and  a chance  to  save  money 
for  school.  In  fact,  the  Army  will 
match  the  amount  that  you  save  on 
your  own,  and  in  some  cases  double 
it,”  the  counselor  said. 

The  high  school  counselor  wasn’t 
necessarily  an  Army  veteran.  She  did 
have  good  information  coming  to  her 
from  an  Army  recruiter  and  a DRC 
education  coordinator.  Her  school  ad- 
ministration had  a good  working  re- 
lationship with  the  Army,  but  achiev- 
ing such  a relationship  is  not  always 
an  easy  task. 

An  education  coordinator  at  the 
DRC  can  help  a recruiter  build  a good 
working  relationship  with  a particu- 
lar high  school  or  college. 

According  to  Dr.  Nancy  A.  Nieboer, 
HQ  USAREC  education  specialist. 


“the  DRC  education  coordinator  can 
help  a new  recruiter  get  his  foot  in  the 
door.  The  education  specialist  will  set 
up  a face-to-face  meeting  with  the 
school’s  principal  and  counselor  for 
the  recruiter  so  that  they  can  build  the 
kind  of  relationship  that  success  de- 
pends upon. 

At  headquarters,  the  education 
specialists  advise  national  education 
agencies,  state  boards  of  education, 
as  well  as  national  and  state  associa- 
tions of  professional  educators  on  the 
Army’s  education  programs. 

“We  communicate  with  the  nation- 
al link  in  the  education  chain,”  said 
Dr.  Hartley  B.  Campbell,  another 
USAREC  education  specialist. 

“These  groups  along  with  state  and 
national  education  agencies,”  he  con- 
tinued, must  be  kept  informed  of  policy 
if  the  Army’s  message  is  going  to 
reach  the  students. 

“We  are  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
command  concerning  education.  We 
filter  the  word  in  and  out  of  USAREC 
as  to  what  is,  and  in  some  cases  what 
is  not  a viable  education  program,”  he 
said.  We  must  get  the  word  out  to  the 
field,  and  most  importantly  we  sup- 
port the  DRC  education  coordinator.” 

“There  is  enough  work  in  the  DRCs,” 
said  Nieboer,  “To  support  more  than 
one  full-time  coordinator  in  each  dis- 
trict, if  there  is  to  be  a successful 
education  program. 

“You  have  to  be  on  the  road  almost 
constantly,”  she  stated.  “Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  you  need  to  be  in  your 
office  to  answer  questions  from  re- 
cruiters and  from  educators.” 

“It  is  necessary  to  strike  a balance 
between  going  out  with  the  recruiter, 
or  on  his  behalf  to  the  educators  in  the 
schools,  and  staying  in  your  office  to 
keep  track  of  the  ASVAB  program, 
test  results,  and  to  manage  the  district’s 
educator  tours  and  COI  functions,” 
she  said. 

Some  DRCs  with  successful  edu- 
cation programs  have  coped  with  the 
problem  of  needing  their  coordinator 
in  two  places  at  the  same  time  by 


assigning  a clerk,  at  least  on  a part- 
time  basis.  “This  is  an  asset  especially, 
when  it  comes  to  ASVAB  test  results,” 
she  said.  “These  results  have  a time 
value  and  must  be  kept  moving,”  the 
former  DRC  coordinator  continued. 

To  make  the  USAREC  education 
program  work;  both  education  spec- 
ialists said  that  there  must  be  an  ac- 
curate and  constant  flow  of  informa- 
tion from  headquarters  through  the 
Region  to  the  DRCs  and  into  the  field 
where  the  results  come  from. 

Another  point  that,  both  agreed,  is 
important  to  the  success  of  the  educa- 
tion program,  is  that  a good  working 
relationship  be  established  between 
the  education  coordinator  and  the 
DRC  commander. 

“In  the  early  days  of  the  program 
DRC  commanders  hardly  ever  be- 
came involved  with  what  the  coordi- 
nator did.  Most  commanders  knew 
they  had  one,  but  that  was  about  as  far 
as  it  went,”  said  Campbell. 

“These  interpersonal  relationships,” 
said  Nieboer,  “Are  very  important. 
They  deal  within  the  DRC  and  the 
civilian  education  community.” 

“They  are  vital,”  commented  Camp- 
bell, “Because  this  position  is  unique. 
It  is  a single  position  in  each  DRC  and 
there  are  no  other  staff  members  to 
support  them  per  se.  If  they  are  not 
careful,  they  can  end  up  doing  some 
stubby  pencil  pushing,  or  they  can  be 
a very  useful  part  of  the  DRC,”  he 
said. 

“Along  with  accurate  information, 
there  is  a big  need  for  timeliness  in  get- 
ting that  information  to  the  DRCs  so 
the  education  coordinators  can  get  it 
to  the  civilian  educators  and  the  re- 
cruiters,” said  Campbell. 

Important,  especially  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  Nieboer,  is  to  make  sure  the 
word  gets  out  concerning  the  Army’s 
new  educational  incentives. 

Campbell  said,  “This  year,  many 
schools  are  concerned  with  their  stu- 
dents going  on  to  college.  Money  for 
college  is  extremely  tough  to  get.  For 
that  reason  it  is  even  more  important 
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for  us  to  have  a professional  educator 
who  is  able  to  go  out  and  tell  the 
schools  what  the  Army  makes  avail- 
able to  enlistees  for  their  education 
through  Ultra  VEAP.” 

“If  we  don’t  get  the  information  out 
to  them  quickly  and  accurately  the 
Army  loses,”  said  Nieboer. 

Success  of  USAREC’s  educational 
program  is  measured  by  many  vari- 
ables according  to  both  educators. 

“Overall  success  would  be  the  wil- 
lingness of  the  educational  communi- 
ty within  the  DRC  area  to  accept  the 
Army’s  message  on  behalf  of  their  stu- 
dents,” said  Nieboer. 

“Other  success  factors,”  she  said, 
“are,  if  the  schools  are  making  it  pos- 
sible for  recruiters  to  get  in  contact 
with  students.  Also,  if  they  are  taking 
the  Army’s  literature  and  making  it 
available  to  their  students. 

“A  good  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  recruiter  and  the  school  is 
vital,”  she  said,  “So  that  students  have 
an  opportunity  to  learn  about  the 
Army’s  programs  and  make  a good 
choice.” 

She  also  said  that  successes  are 
measured  in  part  by  the  number  of 
educator  tours,  the  number  of  educa- 
tors who  participate  in  those  tours, 
and  the  improvement  in  working  rela- 
tions after  the  tours  are  completed. 

“Improvements  in  relations  could 
be,  if  a school  is  willing  to  allow  a re- 
cruiter to  talk  to  students,  or  is  now 
going  to  schedule  ASVAB  testing, 
where  it  didn’t  before,”  she  said. 
“Another  thing  can  be  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  taking  the  test 
during  their  senior  year.  More  impor- 
tantly, perhaps,  would  be  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  students,  who  took 
the  test,  enlisting  in  either  the  DEP  or 
the  active  Army,”  she  continued. 
Another  thing,  does  a school  begin  to 
provide  directory  assistance  after  a 
tour?” 

The  willingness  of  the  school  system 
to  invite  the  education  coordinator  or 
a recruiter  to  participate  in  career 
days,  job  fairs,  and  other  school  spon- 


sored programs  is  also  a measurement 
of  the  success  or  lack  of  success  of  the 
DRC’s  education  program  according 
to  Campbell. 

“Does  the  local  education  commu- 
nity consider  the  DRC  education  co- 
inator  as  part  of  their  own  commun- 
ity,” he  asked. 

“Another  measure  of  success,”  said 
Nieboer,  “Would  be  a decline  in  the 
number  of  reports  of  problems. 

“When  a school  says,  ‘We  had  a 
problem  with  a recruiter  two  years 
ago.  We’re  never  going  to  allow  an- 
other recruiter  on  campus,  or  in  the 
school.’  The  DRC  education  specialist 
becomes  a trouble  shooter.  He  goes  to 
the  school,  and  talks  to  both  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  counselor,  trying  to  find 
out  what  the  problem  was,  whether  or 
not  it  was  even  an  Army  recruiter  who 
was  involved,”  she  said.  “Then,  he 
attempts  to  find  out  what  we  can  do  to 
start  fresh  to  develop  a good  working 
relationship.  What  guidelines  does  the 
school  want  the  recruiter  to  follow? 
Also,  the  coordinator  lets  the  school 
know  just  what  it  is  that  the  Army 
hopes  to  accomplish,”  she  concluded. 

One  of  the  few  ways  that  many  of 
today’s  educators  can  learn  first  hand 
about  today’s  Army  is  through  DRC 
sponsored  educator  tours.  These  tours, 
while  time  consuming,  are  well  worth 
the  effort,  time,  and  money  according 
to  Herb  Trachte,  USAREC  educator 
tour  coordinator. 

Nieboer  said  that  many  civilian 
educators  have  no  military  experience, 
especially  the  younger  educators  ris- 
ing up  through  the  administrative  posi- 
tions. “The  only  impression  that  many 
of  them  have  of  the  Army  is  what  they 
have  heard,”  she  said. 

“Conducting  a successful  tour  re- 
quires careful  coordination,”  said 
Nieboer,  a veteran  tour  coordinator 
while  with  the  Cleveland  and  Colum- 
bus DRCs.  “Coordination  between  the 
tour  project  officer,  who  is  almost 
always  the  DRC  education  specialist, 
the  Region,  HQ  USAREC  education 
office,  the  host  installation,  and  the 


people  who  are  going  to  be  involved  it 
is  not  only  complex  but  difficult.  You 
must  communicate  with  all  of  these 
people  and  get  everything  straight,” 
she  said. 

“The  people  conducting  the  tour 
should  be,  in  addition  to  the  educ- 
ation coordinator,  the  DRC  com- 
mander or  the  executive  officer,  a re- 
cruiter, or  an  area  commander,”  she 
said.  “These  people  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  spend  24  hours  of  every  day 
on  the  tour  making  sure  the  guests  are 
taken  care  of.  They  have  to  be  pre- 
pared for  emergencies  of  all  sorts. 

“All  of  this  careful  planning  makes 
for  a situation  where  the  visiting  edu- 
cators learn  what  the  Army  is  today,” 
said  Nieboer. 

“How  far  the  Army  has  advanced 
from  wherever  they  thought  we  were, 
whether  it  was  during  WWII,  Korea, 
or  what  they  had  been  told,”  added 
Campbell. 

He  said,  “For  those  with  no  military 
experience  or  background,  their  tour 
may  not  only  be  their  first  glimpse  of 
military  life,  but  also  may  decide  their 
lifetime  impression  of  the  Army.” 

Trachte  added  the  recruiter  should 
gain  something  from  the  tour.  He 
might  get  access  to  a school,  directory 
assistance.  “Sometimes  a tour  erases 
a negative  impression  about  the  Army 
that  has  existed  in  a school  for  many 
years,”  he  said. 

There  are  young  men  and  women  in 
high  school  today  who  want  very 
much  to  continue  their  education.  They 
won’t  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  conven- 
tional manner.  The  money  for  school 
is  more  difficult  to  get  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  Army  through  VEAP  and 
Ultra  VEAP  can  make  can  make  the 
difference.  Those  bright  young  minds 
can  spend  some  of  their  time  in  the 
Army,  if  they  find  out  what  the  Army 
has  to  offer.  The  Education  coordi- 
nators at  the  DRCs  are  there  to  make 
sure  that  their  civilian  counterparts 
get  the  Army  message  so  that  they  can 
pass  the  word  on  to  their  students,  and 
the  decision  can  be  made.  ® 
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Success  is  not  a one  man  show 


Some  of  the  three  thousand  high  school  students  who  attended  a DEP  function  file  into  the  Hampton  Coliseum.  The  students  from 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  guests  of  the  Richmond  DRC. 


by  SSG  Gordon  Marihugh 
Features  Editor  all  VOLUNTEER 

Educators  from  the  Tidewater  region 
of  Virginia  filled  the  roof-top  ball- 
room of  the  Chamberlin  Hotel,  on  Ft. 
Monroe.  They  were  not  there  to  enjoy 
the  beautiful  view  of  the  ships  which 
lined  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
but  rather  to  hear  the  guest  speaker, 
MG  Howard  G.  Crowell,  Command- 
ing General  USAREC,  speak  about 
Army  benefits  that  are  available  to 
their  students.  This  educator  luncheon 
was  another  example  of  a successful 
DRC  education  coordinator,  Tom 
Owens  of  the  Richmond  DRC  taking 
advantage  of  the  circumstances  which 
presented  themselves  and  helping  the 
Army  benefit  from  them. 

The  circumstances  included  a show 
at  the  Hampton  VA  coliseum  called 
the  ‘Spirit  of  America’  and  presented 


by  the  Military  District  of  Washington, 
in  conjunction  with  the  bicentennial 
celebration  at  Yorktown.  The  show  at 
the  coliseum  was  viewed  not  only  by 
the  educators  but  by  3,000  high  school 
students  from  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina. 

Owens,  a former  high  school  teach- 
er, said  that  being  an  education  co- 
ordinator in  an  area  like  the  Rich- 
mond DRC  has  its  advantages. 

“We  are  part  of  the  south.  There  has 
always  been  a more  patriotic  feeling 
here,  than  in  some  other  places,”  he 
said. 

“There  is  a military  presence  in  this 
area  that  is  unequaled  in  most  other 
DRCs.  Ft.  Belvoir,  Ft.  Monroe,  Ft. 
Eustis  and  the  bases  of  the  other  ser- 
vices. Therefore  I think,  I have  an 
advantage  over  many  other  education 
coordinators. 

He  felt  that  TAIR,  if  properly  used, 
could  do  a lot  in  upgrading  the  Army’s 


image  in  places  where  it  is  not  as  gooa 
as  it  should  be. 

“TAIR  should  be  directed  more  at 
the  audience  in  which  the  Army  is 
interested.  The  high-school  age  stu- 
dent, is  more  interested  in  hearing  a 
real  soldier  talk  about  his  job  than  in 
seeing  a color  guard  march  in  a local 
parade.  The  color  guard  has  its  place, 
but  it  doesn’t  do  anything  for  the  re- 
cruiting effort,”  he  said. 

When  there  is  an  educator  which 
Owens  feels  can  be  persuaded  to 
change  his  mind  about  the  Army,  or 
be  shown  that  everything  that  they 
may  have  heard  is  not  true,  then  they 
are  included  on  the  next  educator 
tour. 

“Some  people  think,  erroneously, 
that  educator  tours  should  include 
only  those  educators  who  don’t  think 
positively  about  the  Army.  That  is 
totally  wrong  when  deciding  who  to 
invite  on  the  next  tour.  The  education 
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coordinator,  the  DRC  commander  and 
all  of  the  Army  personnel  involved  on 
the  tour  will  be  able  to  do  very  little  in 
converting  an  anti- Army  educator  to  a 
pro-Army  point  of  view.  Just  as  stu- 
dents are  influenced  by  peers  so  are 
educators,”  he  said.  “In  the  tour  you 
have  to  have  a spread  of  opinions.  I 
like  to  include  a couple  of  widely 
known  pro-Army  educators  on  each 
tour.  This  may  involve  having  the  same 
educator  on  more  than  one  tour,”  he 
said. 

“I  overheard  one  educator  talking 
to  another  while  we  were  conducting 
a tour  at  Ft.  Banning.  She  said,  “What 
do  you  mean,  you  don’t  ASVAB?’  That 
one  statement  by  another  educator  did 
as  much  to  convince  that  teacher  that 
ASVAB  should  be  included  in  her  pro- 
gram, as  the  rest  of  the  tour.  She  came 
away  from  the  tour  with  a new  and 
positive  view  of  the  Army.  Now  she  is 
a pro-Army  educator  and  a big  asset  to 
the  recruiter  in  her  area,”  he  said. 

He  said  that  in  order  to  be  a success- 
ful education  coordinator  you  need  to 
be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  The 
tour  at  Ft.  Monroe  involved  many 
weeks  of  preparation.  The  time  was 
also  needed  by  him  to  be  in  the  field 
going  to  various  schools  with  new 
recruiters  or  to  meet  with  new  edu- 
cators. 

He  said  that  much  of  his  success 
results  from  having  a good  working 
relationship  with  his  DRC  commander 
and  the  A&SP  chief.  “Without  their 
support  I couldn’t  do  half  of  what 
needs  to  be  done.  The  commander  is 
involved  and  this  allows  me  to  call  on 
his  secretary  to  issue  invitations  and  do 
other  administrative  functions  that 
would  keep  me  in  the  office  when  I 
should  be  in  the  field.  I have  a lot  of 
support  that  many  other  DRC  educa- 
tion coordinators  don’t  have.” 

The  posts  that  Owens  visits  when 
conducting  his  educator  tours  have 
always  put  their  best  foot  forward. 


The  tours  have  taught  each  of  the 
educators  something  about  the  Army 
that  they  didn’t  know. 

“Even  the  educators  with  previous 
military  experience  and  tour  experi- 
ence should  learn  something  new,”  he 
said.  “The  posts  we  have  visited  have 
always  gone  out  of  their  way  to  make 
sure  that  everything  runs  smoothly 
and  that  the  educators  see  as  much  as 
they  (an  about  what  today’s  soldier 
does,  'hat  he  learns  from  being  in  the 
Army,  and  about  the  new  benefits  that 
are  available  to  him,”  he  added. 

“With  the  money  for  school  getting 
so  tight,  I think  that  educators  every- 
where will  start  taking  a second  look 
at  what  is  available  through  the  Army 
for  their  students.  This  will  help  those 
education  coordinators  in  DRCs  where 
access  is  a problem  now.  With  Ultra 
VEAP  now  available  the  coordinators 
efforts  can  be  renewed  in  those  schools 


where  traditionally  there  has  been 
very  poor  reception  towards  the 
Army’s  message,”  said  Owens. 

“Fortunately,  there  is  also  an  up- 
turn or  a resurgence  in  patriotism.  The 
students  who  attended  the  Spirit  of 
America  show  at  the  Hampton  Coli- 
seum during  the  Yorktown  celebra- 
tion really  cheered  at  what  they  saw. 
They  were  an  enthusiastic  audience, 
not  just  polite.  They  were  not  rowdy, 
they  showed  real  interest.  The  recrui- 
ters that  were  there  told  me  that  they 
generated  several  hundred  leads.  Some 
of  the  teachers  also  made  appoint- 
ments to  meet  with  me  at  the  first 
available  opportunity  he  said. 

“Combining  a TAIR  event  such  as 
the  ‘Spirit  of  America’  and  educator 
luncheon  with  the  USAREC  CG  as  the 
guest  speaker  has  paid  dividends  that 
are  already  beginning  to  show  up,”  he 
concluded. 


“Spirit  of  America”  performed  by  soldiers  from  the  Military  District  of  Washington 
give  a special  dress  rehearsal  for  three  thousand  high  school  students  at  Hampton 
Coliseum. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  SEVENTY  young  people  from  several 
communities  across  central  Minnesota  journeyed  to  Camp 
Ripley,  recently  as  guests  of  the  1st  Battalion,  409th 
Infantry  (USAR)  to  see  the  infantry  in  action.  A separate 
group  of  students  toured  the  camp  each  of  the  two  days. 

Upon  arrival  at  Camp  Ripley,  the  students  were 
briefed  on  the  activities  of  the  day  by  battalion  staff 


A student  looks  through  the  sights  of  an  M60  machine  gun 
during  a tour  of  Camp  Ripley. 

members  and  given  a pep  talk  by  Brigadier  General 
Manila  Shaver,  the  205th  Brigade  (USAR)  commander. 
The  guests  than  boarded  two  and  one-half  ton  Army 
trucks  and  departed  for  the  field. 

The  participants  saw  a mock  air  assault  against  an 
aggressor  force,  infantry  platoon  simulated  attack,  and 
Soviet  small-weapons  firing  demonstration.  One  of  the 
high  points  of  the  tour  was  the  actual  firing  of  the  M16 
rifle  and  the  M60  machine  gun  by  the  guests.  A heli- 
copter maneuvering  demonstration,  a display  of  anti- 
tank weapons  and  mortars,  and  military  equipment 
captured  the  attention  of  the  students  and  generated 
many  questions. 

After  a long  day  in  the  field  bouncing  around  in  the 
back  of  a “Deuce-and-a-half  ’ and  eating  dust  (in  addition 
to  the  C-rations),  the  guests  returned  to  the  main  area, 
where  recruiters  explained  Army  options. 

According  to  Major  Fran  Court,  the  tour  project 
officer,  “The  dividends  of  this  program  far  exceeded  our 
expectations,  with  more  than  one  hundred  leads  produced 
thus  far.  Many  of  these  were  solid  leads  that  should  turn 
into  enlistments  in  the  near  future.”  (Tom  Kennedy, 
Minneapolis  DRC) 


WHEN  THE  SILVER  WINGS  parachute  team,  airborne 
instructors  from  Ft.  Bennning,  performed  recently  in 
Daytona  Beach,  they  got  a ‘real’  warm  welcome.  A film 
crew  from  “Real  People”  was  on  hand  to  record  the  jump 
for  broadcast  on  the  television  show. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Larry  Mullins,  local  recruiter, 
arranged  the  demonstration  jump  in  conjunction  with  the 
reunion  of  the  508th  Parachute  Infantry  Brigade.  A Huey 
helicopter  was  provided  by  the  Readiness  Command, 
MacDill  Air  Force  Base. 

After  exiting  the  helicopter  at  10,000  feet,  the  six 
members  of  the  team  performed  some  intricate  free-fall 
maneuvers  before  opening  their  red,  white  and  blue 
parachutes.  They  then  drifted  down  to  the  applause  of  a 
very  appreciative  crowd. 

While  five  members  of  the  team  demonstrated  repack- 
ing their  parachutes,  team  leader  Staff  Sergeant  Barry 
Smith  went  back  up  to  make  another  jump  to  demonstrate 
the  accuracy  the  Silver  Wings  are  noted  for.  As  a crowd 
gathered  around  the  jump  zone.  Smith  exited  the  heli- 


Under  the  watchful  eyes  of  a group  of  observers,  SFC  Frank 
Wilson  repacks  his  parachute  as  a film  crew  from  the  “Real 
People”  television  show  records  the  action. 

copter  and  opened  his  chute.  He  landed  right  on  target,  an 
eight-inch  beret. 

Following  the  jump,  the  team  was  invited  to  the  508th 
reunion  where  they  swapped  stories  and  compared  notes 
with  the  veteran  paratroopers.  The  Silver  Wings  again 
demonstrated  their  value  as  good  will  ambassadors  and 
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their  ability  to  enhance  Army  awareness.  They  also 
proved  that  Airborne  instructors  are  “Real  People”,  too. 
(Steve  Otten,  Jacksonville  DRC] 

A HIGH  SCHOOL  COUNSELOR  is  giving  students  a 
large  selection  of  career  information,  including  career 
information  about  the  Army. 

Thelbert  R.  Gott  is  the  only  counselor  at  Halfway  High 
School,  in  rural  Polk  County,  MO. 

His  school  is  the  “largest  industry”  in  Halfway,  a 
farming  community  of  about  150  people.  The  school 
provides  an  education  for  all  students  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  county,  so  the  school  population  nearly  matches 
the  town’s.  Last  year’s  senior  class  had  29  students. 

Gott  says  there  isn’t  anything  unusual  about  Halfway 
High  School,  except  its  name,  (the  town  lies  halfway 
between  Buffalo  and  Bolivar,  and  was  a rest  stop  for 
early  day  travelers  and  their  animals.) 

The  principal,  David  Hall,  agrees  but  adds,  “Maybe 
our  ideals  are  a little  more  conservative  or  we  may  be  a 
little  more  patriotic  than  some  places,  but  nothing  really 
unusual.” 

The  active  and  reserve  recruiters  who  work  that  area 
disagree.  It’s  a friendly  disagreement,  but  they  feel  it  is 
unusual  to  put  28  percent  of  a graduating  class  into  the 
Army  and  have  several  more  that  are  interested. 

Recruiters  Sergeant  First  Class  Larry  Stafford,  and 
Staff  Sergeant  Joe  Hohenthaner  said  five  active  and 
seven  USAR  enlistments  have  come  from  Halfway  High 
School  during  the  past  18  months.  Eight  of  these  were 
from  the  class  of  ‘81. 

Neither  recruiter  makes  any  heroic  claims  about  this 
success  at  Halfway.  They  both  emphasize,  "Mr.  Gott’s 
the  reason.”  An  Army  reservist  himself,  Gott  served  an 
original  six  year  enlistment  from  1960-66,  and  joined  the 
Reserve  program  in  February  of  this  year.  He  is  currently 
serving  with  the  Headquarters  Battery,  75th  Field  Artil- 
lery Unit  at  Springfield,  MO. 

On  entering  the  counselor’s  office,  one  might  get  the 
impression  of  a Military  Education  Goordinator’s  Office. 
There  are  several  pamphlets  scattered  on  his  desk  - one  of 
which  is  the  DOD  publication  for  high  schools  called, 
“Profile.”  Among  the  publications  on  his  bookshelf  are 
counseling  guides,  college  course  offerings  and  military 
offerings. 

Along  with  college  posters  on  his  wall  are  military 
posters.  In  short,  Gott  discusses  alternatives  other  than 
college  with  his  students. 


In  talking  to  the  man  who  gets  the  credit  for  the  “28 
percent  in  the  Army,”  one  finds  a lack  of  military 
thinking  and  a purely,  professional  counselor. 

“I  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  my  students 
going  into  the  Army,”  he  says.  “Just  like  with  college 
material  I show,  I try  to  lay  out  as  much  information  as  I 
have  available.  I try  to  get  my  students  thinking  about 
what  they  need  as  well  as  what  they  want.  Then  I sit  back 
and  let  them  make  their  own  decisions. 

Whether  its  Gott’s  approach,  the  local  recruiters’  pro- 
fessionalism or  simply  the  fact  the  Army  is  the  best  game 
in  Halfway.  (Tom  Walton,  Kansas  Gity  DRC] 


Soldier’s  Chorus  member,  SPG  Beverly  Barnett  sings  “God 
Bless  The  Child’’  during  a recent  ceremony  in  Orange  County, 
NY.  The  day-long  celebration  also  included  a performance  by 
the  Army  Field  Band  and  a speech  by  MG  Edward  A.  Dinges, 
CG  of  the  Army  Field  Artillery  School  and  Ft.  Sill.  County 
Executive  Louis  Heimbach  presented  awards  to  the  outstand- 
ing youth,  veteran  and  senior  citizen  of  Orange  County.  (SGT 
Tab  Shiota,  Newburgh  DRC) 
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THE  GOLDEN  KNIGHTS  returned  to  Sioux  City  lA 
recently  for  the  eighth  consecutive  year.  Through  the 
years,  they  have  become  synonymous  with  “River  Cade”, 
cotton  candy  and  carnival  rides.  Those  third-graders  that 


A Golden  Knight  parachutes  down  to  the  bridge  overthe  River 
Cade,  which  links  Sioux  City,  I A and  South  Sioux  City,  NB. 

were  awed  and  fascinated  by  the  Knights  on  their  first 
visit  are  now  talking  to  station  commander  Sergeant 
First  Class  Jerry  Pionk  and  his  recruiters  about  Army 
opportunities.  “I’ve  got  pictures  of  the  Knights  from 
every  year  they’ve  jumped  here,”  declared  one  enthusia- 
stic fan  who  plans  to  enlist  in  the  DEP  next  year.  This 
year  he  got  some  historical  shots,  including  some  breath- 
taking photos  of  the  Knights  landing  on  the  about-to-be- 
dedicated  bridge  connecting  Sioux  City  and  South  Sioux 
City,  NB. 

Four  Knights  jumped  from  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet  to 
the  bridge,  providing  a breathtaking  sight  for  which  the 
Knights  are  famous.  A crowd  stood  on  the  bridge  and 
watched  the  thin  pink  trails  grow  until  they  became  four 
black  and  gold  canopies,  each  supporting  a gold-clad 

V _I 


figure.  Air  turbulence  swept  the  canopies  apart  for  a 
while,  but  the  soldiers  landed  on  the  high  and  narrow 
bridge  in  perfect  timing,  each  within  a few  inches  of  the 
target.  The  first  Knight  carried  a blue  flag  with  the  white 
emblem  of  “River  Cade”,  the  next  two  carried  the  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  flags,  and  the  fourth  the  American  flag. 

The  South  Sioux  City  High  School  marching  band 
played  the  National  Anthem  while  the  crowd  silently 
watched  the  colors  float  gently  past  the  stands  to  the 
target  area.  The  crowd  broke  into  enthusiastic  cheers  and 
applause  as  each  Knight  landed.  (Cheryl  Jones,  Omaha 
DRC] 


“I  WANTED  TO  DO  SOMETHING  DIFFERENT  IN 
NURSING  to  help  contribute  to  life,”  said  Sandra  Chase 
Costanza,  who  was  recently  commissioned  a major  in 
the  Army  Reserve  Nurse  Corps. 

“I  looked  at  the  Reserve  nursing  program  as  a nice 
challenge,”  she  said,  adding,  “It  was  surprising  to  see 
how  many  young  professionals  have  a second  career  in 
the  Reserve.” 

“As  a nurse,  it  is  important  to  have  a different  career 
setting  from  your  regular  nursing  job  to  avoid  the  high 
‘burn-out’  rate  experienced  by  personnel  in  the  medical 
field,”  she  said. 

Costanza  will  work  in  the  5010th  Army  Reserve 
Hospital  at  Bowman  Field  in  Louisville.  She  will  be  sup- 
ervising and  instructing  enlisted  soldiers  working  in  the 
patient  care  medical  section  one  weekend  per  month  and 
will  attend  two  weeks  annual  training  with  her  unit. 

“The  Army  Reserve  is  an  exciting  choice  for  young 
people  wanting  to  learn  a skill  in  the  health  care  field,” 
she  said,  adding,  “Knowledge  and  experience  are  useless 
unless  you  are  willing  to  share  it  with  others.” 

“The  process  of  getting  this  commission  was  a lot  of 
work,”  she  noted.  “Sergeant  First  Class  Walter  Billings, 
(Army  Nurse  Recruiter),  and  Captain  Marlene  Berlin, 
(Army  Nurse  Counselor),  were  very  helpful  to  me.” 

Costanza’s  advanced  education  and  her  wide  range  of 
civilian  experience  qualified  her  for  the  commission  in 
the  rank  of  major.  (R.G.  Faletti,  Louisville  DRC) 


“I  SUPPOSE  YOU’RE  WONDERING  WHAT  THE 

Army  is  doing  with  a toy  train  set  here,”  Staff  Sergeant 
Dave  Myers  asked  the  gathering  audience  at  a shopping 
mall  in  Milwaukee. 
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Myers,  an  engineer  with  the  84th  Division  (Training) 
explained  that  it  was  there  to  call  attention  to  the  Army’s 
past  and  present  involvement  with  railroading.  As  he 
discussed  the  military  railroading  history,  recruiters 
passed  through  the  crowd  talking  to  potential  applicants. 

The  4’  X 12’  model  railroad,  which  belongs  to  Myers, 
provides  a glimpse  of  military  life.  “The  center  piece  is  a 
composite  of  an  Army  post,’’  Myers  said,  “Including  a 
hospital,  PX,  headquarters,  motor  pool  and  an  NCO 
Club.” 


Staff  Sergeant  Dave  Myers  looks  over  his  model  military 
railroad.  Each  car  & locomotive  is  an  exact  replica  of  a real 
piece  of  equipment. 


The  display  also  has  a MASH  unit,  a railway  loading 
dock  with  Army  trailer  trucks  loading  supplies  and  some 
engineer  equipment  repairing  a road,  all  representative 
of  various  Reserve  units  in  the  Milwaukee  area.  Current 
examples  of  railway  equipment  used  by  the  Army,  Air 
Force,  Navy  and  DOD  shuttle  their  cargo  around  the 
board. 

To  illustrate  the  railway  equipment  repair  of  the 
1150th  and  1151st  Transportation  Companies  in  Mil- 
waukee, the  display  has  a two-stall  engine  house  with 
miniature  soldiers  working  on  rail  cars  and  a loco- 
motive. Nearby  is  a small  billboard  which  reads,  “Be  an 
Army  Railroader.” 


“As  I talk,  people  with  prior  service  come  up  and  say 
things  like,  T drove  one  like  that  when  I was  in  service. 
The  display  helps  draw  people  in  and  some  get  turned  on 
enough  to  come  back  in  service.”  (SP4  Bonnie  Bradley, 
84th  Division,  Milwaukee)  end 

THE  MILITARY  JACKET  and  skirt  hung,  freshly  pressed, 
each  of  its  brass  buttons  polished  and  buttoned. 

Nearby  rested  a jaunty  khaki  cap,  set  out  as  if  ready  for 
inspection. 

The  supply  sergeant  was  present,  but  she  was  issuing 
no  equipment  nor  was  she  giving  orders.  Rather,  she  was 
looking  back  upon  an  unusual  military  career. 

It  has  been  almost  40  years  since  SGT  Opal  Schamens, 
of  Sparta,  WI,  last  wore  that  uniform,  but  she  recalled 
with  a clarity  akin  to  its  crisp  condition  the  day  she  and 
her  daughter  were  sworn  in  as  recruits  in  what  was  then 
the  Women’s  Army  Auxiliary  Corp. 

For  a generation  that  takes  for  granted  female  cadets  in 
military  academies  and  women  as  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  that  may  not  seem  unusual. 

In  1942 , the  concept  of  women  joining  the  Army  to  free 
desk  soldiers  for  combat  duty  was  new  and  daring. 

Shortly  after  the  Japanese  attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  WAAC  was  formed.  It  was  renamed  the  Women’s 
Army  Corps  in  1943.  About  100,000  women  served  as 
members  during  World  War  II. 

Schamens,  now  81,  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond. 
With  her  husband,  Everett,  and  daughter,  now  Judith 
Davenport,  she  went  to  Milwaukee  to  enlist.  Because  of 
a disability  acquired  in  World  War  I,  Schamens  was 
rejected. 

“The  WAAC  grabbed  my  daughter  and  myself  because 
we  were  the  first  mother-daughter  team  in  the  nation,” 
she  said  with  a laugh.  “I  had  a streak  of  women’s  rights 
back  then.  I enjoyed  doing  something  on  my  own.” 

She  and  her  daughter  received  basic  training  at  Ft.  Des 
Moines,  lA,  but  they  were  attached  to  different  units  and 
rarely  saw  one  another. 

She  was  shipped  to  Ft.  Ogelthorpe,  GA  and  worked  as 
a supply  sergeant.  She  issued  clothing  and  blankets  to 
fellow  WAACs.  An  additional  duty  she  recalls  was 
checking  skirt  lengths,  required  by  regulation  to  be  so 
many  inches  from  the  ground. 

Schamens’  nephew.  Staff  Sergeant  David  Olson,  has 
continued  the  family  tradition  as  a member  of  the  Army. 
Olson  is  station  commander  of  the  Mauston  Recruiting 
Station  (Milwaukee  DRC).  (Barbara  Rice,  freelance  jour- 
nalist) 
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Story  by  Bill  Davenport, 
Departments  Editor 
Photos  courtesy  of  PAO, 

XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  Ft.  Bragg 

Today’s  computerized,  electronic 
Army  is  more  sophisticated  than  ever 
and  with  all  the  advanced  technology, 
it  is  cruicial  that  today’s  soldier  be 
able  to  adapt. 

In  keeping  pace  with  the  constantly 
changing  Army,  recruiting  has  also 


changed.  In  FY  81,  recruiters  faced 
the  objective  of  recruiting  15,776  sol- 
diers into  CMFll.  Finding  soldiers 
who  possess  leadership  skills,  physi- 
cal stamina  and  intelligence  to  operate 
equipment  and  weapons  systems, 
combined  with  the  desire  to  work  and 
train  rigorously,  can  be  a difficult 
task. 

Special  bonuses  of  $5,000  were  of- 


fered in  FY  81  and  will  be  offered  in 
FY  82,  for  those  soldiers  enlisting  into 
the  llCMF  for  four  years. 

“The  bonuses  attract  a lot  of  people 
because  it’s  a large,  lump  sum  of 
money,”  said  SSG  Thomas  O’Neil,  E. 
Co.,  13th  Bn.,  4th  Training  Bde. 

O’Neil,  a former  recruiter  and  now 
a Ft.  Knox  drill  sergeant,  said,  when 
recruiting  infantrymen,  recruiters 


should  look  for  people  who  want 
something  different  in  life. 

“Look  fof  somebody  who  doesn’t 
want  to  do  the  same  thing  all  his  life. 
There  are  different  things  facing  an 
infantryman  every  day,”  he  said,  add- 
ing, “The  infantryman  has  also  got  to 
be  intelligent  and  handle  a lot  of  tools 
and  equipment.” 

With  the  emphasis  on  an  intelligent. 


able-bodied  infantry  soldier,  the  im- 
age of  the  soldier  is  also  changing. 

“The  infantry  has  gained  some  sta- 
tus among  people,”  said  MSG  Robert 
Jewell,  Ft.  Benning’s  USAREC  liaison. 
“Some  of  the  people  I see  have  an 
opportunity  to  reclassify  out  of  the 
MOS,  but  most  want  to  stay  in  the 
MOS,  even  when  there  is  a breach  of 
contract  involved.” 


“Five  years  ago,  if  a guy  had  a 
chance  to  get  out  of  the  infantry,  he 
would,”  Jewell  said,  “Today,  people 
want  to  stay.” 

Of  the  15,776  soldiers  recruited  into 
the  IICMF  in  FY  81,  71.7  were  high 
school  diploma  graduates  (HSDGs), 
73.9  percent  of  the  total  were  cate- 
gory I-III,  and  only  26.1  percent  were 
category  IVs. 


Emphasis  for  an  educated  combat 
arms  soldier  originates  from  DA  and 
is  stressed  at  all  levels  of  command. 

“We’re  getting  away  from  the  stereo- 
type that  all  infantrymen  are  dumb," 
said  CPT  Ernesto  Rodriguez,  execu- 
tive officer,  B Co.,  1st  Bn.,  504th 
Infantry,  82nd  Airborne  Div.,  Ft.  Bragg. 

“We’re  getting  soldiers  who  are  not 
of  that  image,”  he  said,  adding,  “Some 
have  college  degrees.” 

“The  average  infantry  soldier  is  al- 


so energetic,  eager  and  always  want- 
ing to  take  charge  because  he’s  ready 
for  anything.” 

Education  beyond  the  high  school 
diploma  is  also  emphasized. 

“Approximately  700  to  800  infantry 
soldiers  at  Ft.  Banning  are  enrolled  in 
college  courses,”  said  Laverne  Worth, 
Ft.  Benning’s  senior  education  coun- 
selor. 

“Those  numbers  represent  about  25 
to  30  percent  of  the  infantry  MOS 
population  here,”  she  added.  Worth 


noted  that  the  more  common  degree 
plans  among  infantry  soldiers  are  bus- 
iness administration,  law  enforcement 
and  business  management. 

“The  courses  are  popular  because 
they  help  soldiers  become  better 
equipped  in  managerial  skills  and 
make  them  better  leaders,”  she  said. 

She  noted  that  the  trend  for  infantry 
soldiers  to  take  more  interest  in  edu- 
cation comes  because  of  the  advanced 
technology  and  the  requirement  for 
the  infantry  soldier  to  function  in  his 
MOS,  often  using  advanced  weapons 
systems  and  equipment. 

“Mentally,  today’s  infantry  soldier 
is  more  alert  than  his  predecessor 
because  of  education  programs  such 
as  BSEP  and  because  we’re  moving 
toward  the  Army’s  goal  of  all  soldiers 
eventually  having  at  least  an  associ- 
ate’s degree,”  said  ISG  Avondus  A. 
Jackson,  HHC,  7th  Infantry  Div.,  Ft. 
Ord. 

Jackson,  who  has  been  an  infantry 
soldier  for  22  years,  noted  that  the 
infantryman  is  fundamentally  the 
same  as  he  always  has  been,  but  the 
soldier’s  environment  has  changed. 

“The  soldier  of  today  is  the  same  as 
always;  the  change  is  in  the  environ- 
ment,” Jackson  said. 

“The  infantry  soldier  keeps  up  with 
the  changes  around  him  and  is  as 
adaptable  as  any  civilian  is  with  his 
job,”  he  added. 

“The  perception  has  always  been 
that  the  infantryman  has  no  educa- 
tion and  did  his  job  with  a rifle, 
thrashing  through  the  mud.  That  per- 
ception is  incorrect,  as  the  infantry 
soldier  today  is  highly  qualified,  well- 
educated  and  well-disciplined.” 

He  said  the  infantry  soldier  of  today 
is  also  highly  mobile  and  readily  adapts 
to  changes.  He  said  the  new  breed  of 
soldier  working  and  training  in  a com- 
puterized, electronic  Army  is  “phasing 
in  just  as  we  phased  in  in  the  past.  The 
M14  rifle  was  once  said  to  be  too 
technical,  but  now  the  M14  is  gone 
and  the  M16  is  here.  We’re  still  func- 
tioning.” 

Jackson  added  that  even  after  to- 
day’s sophisticated  equipment  is  ob- 
solete, the  infantryman  will  still  exist, 
and  will  be  able  to  adapt  to  new 
changes  then.  S' 


An  infantry  soldier  low  crawls  to  safety  during  a nuclear,  biological  and  chemical 
(NBC)  training  exercise.  Infantry  soldiers  train  hard  in  today’s  constantly  changing 
Army  and  are  rewarded  with  bonuses  and  special  education  incentives. 
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Plug  into  the  high  school  connection 


James  Devitt 
San  Antonio  DRC 

Attending  a conference,  workship,  or  training  session 
with  recruiters,  one  will  notice  the  post  mortem  discussion 
almost  always  revolves  around  ways  they  can  reach  the 
high  school  senior  and  get  his  attention. 

One  of  the  things  most  frequently  overlooked  is  a 
medium  that  can  provide  maximum  exposure  with  a 
minimum  investment  of  both  time  and  money. 

In  most  high  schools  the  bulletin  board  is  strategically 
located  to  catch  the  eyes  of  the  foot  traffic.  The  recruiter’s 
“minimum”  effort  should  include  a “pit-stop”  poster 
describing  the  recruiter’s  visiting  schedule  with  a photo- 
graph of  the  recruiter,  a cardboard  “take-one”  rack  with 
RPIs  that  are  pre-stamped  with  the  recruiter’s  name 
address  and  phone  number,  a travel  poster  (changed  at 
least  once  a month),  and  REACT  cards. 

The  recruiter  should  check  his  display  at  least  once  a 
week  to  replace  any  posted  items  that  have  inherited 
graffiti  or  “modern  art”  masterpieces. 

To  effectively  use  the  high  school  bulletin  board 
during  the  entire  year  requires  paying  attention  to  a few 
rules; 

1.  Bring  your  own  tacks,  tape,  or  whatever  materials  the 
school  requires  to  hang  your  posters. 

2.  Don’t  get  discouraged  if  the  cheerleaders,  student 
council,  or  one  of  the  other  student  groups  have  stuck 
something  over  your  posters.  Just  shrug  it  off  and  find 
another  place  on  the  board.  Remember  it’s  their  board. 
Two  other  areas  that  generally  have  boards  are  the 

library  and  senior  lounge. 

Use  a little  discretion  for  a library  posting.  Something 
about  education  or  one  of  the  historical  posters  would 
probably  be  the  best. 

The  Guidance  Counselor’s  office  usually  includes  a 
large  magazine  rack  that  is  cramped  with  catalogues 
from  various  colleges  and  technical  schools.  This  is  a 
good  place  for  a post  book  or  other  high  quality  item.  Be 
sure  you  have  REACT  cards  on  display  and  “Return  to 
Rack”  stamped  neatly  on  the  outside  of  the  post  book. 

The  cafeteria  is  an  excellent  place  to  show  world  series 
or  all-star  baseball  games  that  are  available  at  any  Army 
Film  Library.  Most  school  officials  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  show  films  in  the  cafeteria  if  they  are  pro- 
vided a synopsis  of  the  film  in  advance.  One  recruiter 


from  the  Universal  City,  TX  recruiting  station  sets  up  a 
display  table  complete  with  Fairchild  projector  and  a 
selection  of  RPIs  in  the  Judson  High  School  cafeteria 
lobby  at  least  once  a week.  He  talks  to  the  students  after 
they  have  eaten  when  they  are  relaxed  and  in  a mood  to 
browse  through  the  action  items  he  has  on  display. 

Visits  to  the  senior  home  rooms  can  be  organized  by  the 
recruiter  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  This  also  has  to  be  a 
well  documented  presentation  to  the  principal  before  you 
can  expect  to  get  permission  to  talk  to  the  seniors.  One  of 
the  disadvantages  that  usually  develops  with  the  home 
room  is  that  the  principal  may  insist  that  all  other  service 
recruiters  are  to  be  given  equal  time.  Don’t  let  this  blunt 
your  initiative. 

The  high  school  newspaper  is  also  a channel  to  the 
seniors  in  many  high  schools.  It  is  really  worth  your 
while  to  take  the  “Mission  81”  press  handouts,  etc.  to  the 
high  school  newspaper  editor.  They  appreciate  tenacity 
and  eventually  will  use  some  of  the  press  kit  offerings. 
The  easiest  way  to  get  the  Army  story  in  the  paper  is  to 
interest  one  of  the  reporters  on  a feature  story  on  VEAP, 
travel  options,  etc.  The  recruiter  who  has  the  opportunity 
should  call  his  A&SP  for  background  and  story  materials. 

Other  channels  that  recruiters  can  use  to  develop 
influencers  and  enforce  student  contacts  include  serving 
as  a member  of  the  high  school  booster  club,  volunteering 
to  serve  as  a dance  chaperone,  recruiters  in  Texas  can 
serve  as  substitute  teachers  (without  pay).  In  Texas  you 
can  substitute  in  most  districts  if  you  have  a high  school 
diplc/ma. 

Is  this  then  direction  for  success?  Apparently  so  in  the 
San  Antonio  DRC.  The  “Rookie  Recruiter  of  the  Year,” 
“Recruiter  of  the  Quarter”  and  USAR  recruiter  of  the 
Quarter  all  participate  in  high  school  booster  club  activi- 
ties, all  regularly  attend  high  school  athletic  events  in 
their  uniforms,  two  of  the  three  participate  in  Chamber  of 
Commerce  activities,  two  of  the  three  visit  high  schools 
once  a week  and  one  of  them,  SSG  Jacinto  Mayorga 
counseled  seven  high  school  dropouts  as  to  the  advantages 
of  finishing  school.  His  efforts  have  paid  off  as  all  are 
now  in  the  DEP. 

The  high  school  connection  is  there,  make  it  pay  off  for 
you.  It 
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Determined,  motivated, 

proud  to  serve  her  adopted  country 


by  Rose  L.  Waldrop 
Ft.  Monmouth  DRC 

For  some  people  joining  the  Army 
is  as  simple  as  walking  to  Newark’s 
Rodino  Federal  Building.  For  others  it 
is  much  more  involved.  For  Sharon 
Reece,  a 20  year-old  Army  Private 
from  East  Orange,  NJ  it  meant  leaving 
her  home  on  the  Caribbean  island  of 
Trinidad. 

Reece  explained  that  she  made  her 
decision  to  pursue  a military  career 
very  early  in  life  because  “I  believed 
in  the  challenge  of  new  experiences, 
travel,  learning  about  people  and  that 
service  time  can  work  for  anyone.” 

As  a necessary  first  step  toward  her 
goal  of  serving  in  the  military,  Sharon, 
her  mother  Nita,  two  brothers  and  two 
sisters  left  their  village  home  in  Trini- 
dad. “I  could  climb  a hill  near  my 
home  and  see  the  coast  line  of  Vene- 
zuela 19  miles  away,”  she  said.  Her 
wishes  could  not  be  realized  in  her 
native  country  because  women  do  not 
serve  in  the  Army  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago.  An  older  sister  lived  in  East 
Orange  and  inl978  her  family  decided 
to  settle  there. 

Reece  said,  “The  people  in  the  West 
Indies  have  very  positive  feelings 
towards  the  United  States.  We  think 
of  this  country  as  a land  of  opportunity. 
There’s  something  different  happening 
every  day.  You  can  really  do  or  be 
anything  you  choose.” 

Getting  into  the  mainstream  of  com- 
munity and  school  life  wasn’t  easy. 
Accustomed  to  the  calmer  pace  and 
friendlier  West  Indian  ways,  Reece 
gamely  coped  with  the  cultural  shock. 
“When  my  mother  sent  me  on  an 
errand  I’d  frequently  get  lost.  I’d  fol- 
low her  directions  but  traffic  patterns 
confused  me.  Cars  were  all  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  road  and  when  I fol- 
lowed them  I would  end  up  walking  in 
the  opposite  direction  of  my  destina- 
tion.” 

When  she  enrolled  in  the  East 


Orange  High  School  in  January  1979 
she  began  a difficult  series  of  ad- 
justments. She  recalled,  “It  was  more 
than  three  months  before  any  student 
spoke  to  me  in  a friendly  manner.  I 
was  very  quiet  in  school  but  when  I 
had  to  speak  they  made  fun  of  my 
Island  accent. 

“In  Trinidad  all  students  wear  uni- 
forms,” she  said.  Here  there  is  no 
dress  code. 

“Some  of  the  students  bad-mouthed 
the  teachers  and  got  away  with  it,  I 
was  used  to  a small  community  where 
the  parents  knew  the  teachers  and 
backed  them  up.  If  you  got  into  trou- 
ble in  school,”  she  said  “you  were  also 
in  trouble  at  home.  We  were  taught  to 
take  education  seriously,”  she  added. 
The  cost  of  living  is  very  high  in  Trini- 
dad and  a higher  education  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a decent  living.  About  70 
percent  of  all  students  go  on  to  Uni- 
versity studies.” 

“I  didn’t  smoke,  wouldn’t  cut  classes 
or  skip  school  to  hang-out.  They 
thought  I was  square  and  I felt  they 
were  stupid.  I had  goals  for  myself 
and  even  when  I was  scared,  I wanted 
to  succeed.” 

Reece  decided  that  she  wanted  to 
study  drafting,  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture. The  school’s  work-study  pro- 
gram provided  her  with  class  and  field 
work.  She  combined  academics  with 
practical  office  work  experience  for 
the  local  Board  of  Education. 

Her  interest  and  aptitude  for  drafting 
caused  her  to  enter  an  Interscholastic 
competition  on  the  local  history  of 
Paterson,  NJ.  Reece’s  entry  was  a 
scale  diorama  of  the  old  Colt  Revolver 
Mill.  She  researched,  scaled  and  cut 
out  the  wood  sections  herself.  “I  was 
afraid  that  I’d  be  unable  to  reproduce 
the  Mill  to  all  specifications,”  she 
said.  I made  at  least  a dozen  blue- 
prints, researched  and  read  every- 
thing I could  find  in  the  library  about 
that  old  Mill  in  Paterson,”  she  recalled. 


Her  diligence  was  rewarded  when 
town  Mayor  Lawrence  Kramer  pre- 
sented her  Diorama  first  prize. 

Reece  realized  her  goal  of  military 
service  in  March  1981.  “My  status  of 
resident  alien  allows  me  to  serve  in 
the  Army.  Colleges  are  not  the  only 
place  to  learn.  I’ve  learned  so  much 
from  the  people  I’ve  met  since  I en- 
listed. I was  very  lucky  because  my 
recruiter,  SSG  Gary  Drake  told  me 
what  to  expect  during  basic  AIT.  You 
hear  a lot  of  pros  and  cons  about 
what’s  expected  of  you  by  the  instruc- 
tors. It’s  so  important  to  be  clear  in 
your  own  mind  as  to  what’s  happen- 
ing and  why.” 

Reece  joined  the  DEP  in  December 
1980.  The  next  three  months  found 
her  visiting  the  Ft.  Monmouth  instal- 
lation, doing  some  physical  training, 
marching,  running  and  dining  in  a 
military  mess  facility.  She  credits  this 
experience  with  helping  her  make  an 
easier  transition  into  Army  life. 

“When  I arrived  at  Ft.  Leonard 
Wood  for  basic  and  later  to  Ft.  Lee  for 
AIT,  I knew  what  to  expect  and  felt 
pretty  sure  I could  handle  it,”  she  said. 

Reece  handled  it  in  a manner  that 
resulted  in  her  selection  as  a home- 
town recruiter  aide  in  the  East  Orange 
recruiting  station. 

She’s  providing  for  higher  educa- 
tion when  her  three  year  enlistment 
ends.  She  is  participating  in  the  VEAP 
Program. 

Reece  completed  advanced  indivi- 
dual training  108  hours  ahead  of  sche- 
dule with  a 96.41  average. 

“She  is  the  most  highly  motivated 
aid  I’ve  ever  known”  according  to 
Drake.  “She  relates  exceptionally  well 
to  other  young  people.” 

Reece  may  be  one  of  the  Army’s 
proudest  soldiers.  Her  vocation  is 
hard- won  and  highly  valued.  This  soft- 
spoken  young  woman  is  a credit  to 
herself,  the  Army  and  her  adopted 
country.  ^ 
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S Rings  and  Things 


In  recognition  of  those  recruiters  who  have  recently  won  Recruiter  Rings  and  Gold  Badges  all  VOLUNTEER  will  carry  periodic  listings 
from  USAREC  Awards  Branch.  Inquiries  concerning  these  listings  may  be  addressed  to  the  Awards  Branch  or  phone  AV  459-3871, 
commercial  (31  2)  926-387 1 . 

Recruiter  Rings 


Albany 

SFC  Thomas  P.  Nicol 

Concord 

SFC  Ray  A.  Lefavor 
SFC  Richard  D.  St  Peter 

New  Haven 

SSG  Leon  E.  Robinson 

Syracuse 

MSG  Thurman  E,  Crosby 
SFC  Daniel  J.  Russo 

Atlanta 

SFC  Harold  L.  Doucet 
SFC  John  T.  Tanner 

Charlotte 

SFC  Melvin  B.  Baker 
SFC  William  F.  Pace 

Columbia 

SSG  William  R.  Hill 
SFC  John  M.  Knowles 

HQ.  SERRC 

SFC  Russell  G.  Brown 


Albany 

SSG  Dale  R.  Aubin 
SSG  Peter  A.  Frank 
SSG  Michael  J.  Johnson 
SSG  Paul  L.  Leclair 
SGT  Frank  A.  Papa 

Balt/Wash 

SFC  Dorothy  Christopher 
SSG  Jimes  M.  Gotten 
SFC  Paul  Dalton 
SSG  Ronald  L.  Dibling 
SGT  Thomas  Gamble 
SSG  Evaristo  R.  Gittens 
SSG  Shirley  M.  Green 
SGT  Lawrence  Owens 
GS07  Marshall  Reams 
SSG  William  E.  Smith 

Concord 

SFC  Anthony  Correia  Jr. 
SSG  Larry  D.  Streur 

Harrisburg 

SFC  Josephus  Thomson  Jr. 

New  Haven 

SSG  Frederick  D.  Bass 
SSG  Arthur  W.  Carrier 
SSG  Robert  L.  Macklin 
SSG  Curtis  A.  Page 
SSG  William  Scott 
SSG  John  R.  Wells 

Pittsburgh 

SSG  James  G.  McKee  III 

Syracuse 

SFC  Robert  E.  Keefer 

Atlanta 

SFC  Louis  Alston 
SSG  James  T.  Calnan 
SSG  Henry  L.  Daniels 
SSG  William  B.  Davies 
SFC  William  H.  Deason 
SGT  Robert  C.  English 
SGT  Edward  E.  Henry 
SFC  James  C.  King 
SSG  Fred  Shillow  Jr. 

SFC  Charles  L.  Thomas 
SSG  Charles  S.  Tolbert 

Beckley 

GS07  Darrell  N.  Bird 
SFC  James  F.  Hagler 


Jacksonville 

SFC  Joseph  E.  Carter  Jr. 
SFC  Rondal  D.  Hodges  Jr. 
SFC  Joseph  Jefferson 
MSG  Barnet  C.  Joseph 
SSG  Edwin  N.  Kendrick 
SFC  Joseph  D.  McDermott 
SFC  Luis  F. Montanez 
SFC  Norvel  Taite  Jr. 

SFC  Dorough  J.  Whittle 

Louisville 

SSG  Lynn  A.  Davis 
SFC  Donnie  C.  Phelps 

Miami 

SFC  Jack  W.  Baker 
GS07  Sam  Campbell 
MSG  Moses  L.  Trueblood 

Raleigh 

SFC  Wesley  R.  Barbee 
SFC  Larry  W.  Cooke 
SFC  Thomas  W.  Dittman 
SSG  Daniel  W.  Hartigan 


Raleigh  (con’t) 

SFC  Robert  J.  Martin 
SFC  Milton  R.  Walker 

Richmond 

SFC  George  E.  Price 

San  Juan 

SFC  Clarence  Ellis 
GS07  Gregorio  Rivera 
SFC  Juan  F.  Urena-Barinas 

Jackson 

SFC  Roy  T.  Knight 

Kansas  City 

SFC  Willie  F.  Snell 

Little  Rock 

SFC  Almos  L.  Benton  Jr. 
SFC  Eulas  C.  Sargent 

San  Antonio 

SFC  Ismael  Flores 

Los  Angeles 

SSG  Emerson  G.  Booth 
SFC  David  R.  Stone 


Gold  Badges 


Charlotte 

SSG  Paul  Anthony 
SFC  Curtis  Bouler 
SFC  Steven  R.  Sanford 

Columbia 

SSG  Jerry  C.  Curtis 
SGT  Sandra  Curtis 
SSG  David  C.  Leagan 
SSG  Arthur  L.  Morin 
SGT  Michael  W.  Morrell 
SFC  Larry  J.  Reynolds 

Jacksonville 

SSG  Everett  R.  Boully  Jr. 

Miami 

SSG  Jerry  J.  Pasquino 
SSG  Gary  L.  Smity 

Montgomery 

SFC  Bobby  G.  Cain 
SSG  Grover  L.  Carter 
SFC  Willie  E.  Collins 
SSG  James  L.  Hudson 
SSG  Lauri  J.  Mulju 
GS07  William  D.  Rivers 
SGT  Mark  S.  Robbins 
SSG  Dennis  J.  Snyder 
SFC  William  T.  Watson 
SFC  Alan  LD.  Winiesdorffer 

Nashville 

SSG  Steven  W.  Roe 

Raleigh 

SGT  Gary  W.  Gourley 
SSG  Larry  A.  Wall 

San  Juan 

SSG  Miguel  A.  Caro 
MSG  Jose  J.  Fernandez 

Jackson 

SFC  Ronald  L.  Burroughs 

San  Antonio 

SSG  Melvin  J.  Floyd 

Los  Angeles 

SSG  Johnny  R.  Haase 
SSG  John  J.  Kenney 
SSG  Richard  L.  McCormick 
SFC  Gerald  J.  Montfleury 
SSG  Dennis  B.  Ray 
SFC  David  W.  Randolph 
SSG  Cecil  A.  Williams  Jr. 


Portland 

SFC  James  C.  Durham 
SSG  David  L.  Jones 

Sacramento 

SSG  Gary  W.  Grant 
GS07  Richard  S.  Pasalich 

Salt  Lake  City 

SSG  John  F.  Gallegos 
SFC  Luther  D.  Lewis 
GS07  John  L.  Newell 
GS07  Earl  W.  Schnetzer 
SSG  Lester  W.  Fichter 
SSG  Brian  J.  Moriarty 
SSG  William  E.  Olarson 
SSG  Norman  L.  Poppe 

San  Francisco 

SFC  Ernest  L.  Johnson 
SSG  Regina  A.  Johnson 
SSG  Israel  Mendez 
SGT  John  R.  Meyers 

Seattle 

SSG  Ronald  L.  Bruno 

Chicago 

SGT  Johnnie  R.  Neill 
GS07  James  Tallon 
SFC  James  E.  Webber 
SFC  Louis  Wisdom 

Cincinnati 

SFC  Gregory  W.  Stephens 

Cleveland 

SSG  George  T.  Adams  Jr. 
SSG  John  S. Carter  III 
MSG  James  E.  Dunn  Jr. 
SFC  Michael  J.  Fabyanic 
SFC  Mack  A.  Gatling 
SSG  Mark  H.  Harr 
SFC  Lavern  Johnson 
SGT  Joseph  E.  Jordan  Jr. 
SSG  Eugene  E.  Klinge 
SSG  Dennis  W.  McCaig 
SSG  John  E.  May 
SFC  Herman  J.  Orton 
GS07  Robert  S.  Proctor 
SGT  Terrance  A.  Rowles 
SFC  James  B.  Sterling 
SGT  Charles  E.  Turner  Jr. 


Portland 

SSG  William  F.  Watchman 

Salt  Lake  City 

GS07  Charles  C.  Jenkins 

Santa  Ana 

SSG  Manuel  J.  Acosta 

Cincinnati 

SFC  Terry  L.  McCall 
GS07  Ronald  D.  Menz 

Cleveland 

SFC  Veree  L.  Bibbs 

Indianapolis 

SFC  Bernd  Gelling 
SSG  Gary  Spence 

Milwaukee 

SFC  Carl  R.  Hofmeister 

Minneapolis 

SSG  Daniel  P.  Ressler 


Des  Moines 

SGT  John  R.  Anderson 
SFC  Robert  J.  Baker  Jr. 
SFC  Marion  L.  Barton 
SSG  Michael  J.  Blackwell 
SFC  James  E.  Clark 
SSG  Fred  L.  Hawes 
SFC  Elvin  Page 
SSG  Randolph  A.  Small 

Lansing 

SFC  Phillip  R.  Baker 
SSG  Christopher  R.  Bane 
SSG  Harold  D.  Curtis 
SSG  Michael  L.  Gaffner 
SSG  Jeffery  Hart  Jr. 

SFC  Zan  A.  Kushmaul 
SSG  Michael  D.  May 
SFC  George  L.  Moore 
SSG  Norman  D.  Pickett 
SSG  Thomas  S.  Pirochta 
SFC  Henry  E.  Schlautmann 
SSG  Gary  E.  Templin 
MSG  Allen  Yancy 

Milwaukee 

SSG  James  W.  Auman 
SFC  Craig  F.  Bailey 
SSG  Jimmy  G.  Brown 
SFC  Joseph  D.  Krenn 
SSG  James  E.  Wellendorf 

Minneapolis 

SFC  Jack  E.  Burris 
SFC  Steve  R.  Olson 

Omaha 

SFC  Phillip  R.  Johnson 
SGT  Ronald  L.  Poe 

Peoria 

SSG  Michael  E.  Bills 
SSG  Paul  D.  Simmons 
SFC  Joe  L.  Settles 

St.  Louis 

SSG  Virgil  J.  Cupples 
SGT  Randolph  L.  Freshour 
SGT  Phillip  L.  Hart 
SSG  David  L.  Hall 
SFC  Gregory  F.  Otfhaus 
SSG  Montie  R.  Rasure 
SSG  Jerry  W.  Royster 
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B Recruiter  Aid 

CHAMPUS  claim  processing 


Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  fifth  in  a series  of  articles  on 
the  Uniformed  Services  Health  Benefits  Program. 
This  article  is  Part  I on  the  process  of  submitting 
CHAMPUS  claims  and  the  restrictions  of  the  program 
in  remitting  payment  to  the  beneficiary  or  the  pro- 
vider. Check  with  your  Health  Benefits  advisor  for  the 
latest  information  on  specific  CHAMPUS  questions. 

A properly  completed  claim  must  be  submitted  on  the 
correct  form  before  CHAMPUS  can  extend  its  benefits. 
There  are  different  claim  forms  for  different  categories  of 
medical  care.  There  is  one  form  for  services  and  supplies 
provided  under  the  Basic  Program  by  physicians,  phar- 
macies, ambulance  companies  and  other  nonistitutional 
providers.  There  is  another  form  for  services  and  sup- 
plies provided  under  the  Program  for  the  Handicapped. 

If  there  are  two  or  more  different  categories  of  expenses 
it  will  be  necessary  to  file  two  or  more  claims  on  separate 
forms  appropriate  to  the  categories  of  medical  care.  For 
example,  if  an  individual  receives  care  from  a hospital 
and  from  a doctor,  he  must  file  one  claim  for  the  hospital 
care  and  another  for  the  doctor’s  care.  A separate  claim 
must  also  be  submitted  for  each  beneficiary  receiving 
care. 

A claim,  with  the  necessary  supporting  documents 
should  be  sent  to  the  CHAMPUS  claim  company  for  the 
state  in  which  the  medical  care  was  received.  A CHAMPUS 
claim  company  is  a private  organization  under  contract 
with  OCHAMPUS  to  help  administer  CHAMPUS,  parti- 
cularly in  processing  and  paying  claims.  The  address  for 
the  applicable  CHAMPUS  contractor  can  be  obtained 
from  the  nearest  CHAMPUS  advisor,  DRC  Health  Bene- 
fits Advisor  or  by  writing  to  OCHAMPUS,  Denver,  CO 
80240. 

To  obtain  the  appropriate  claim  forms,  ask  your 
provider  of  medical  care  if  he  has  a supply  on  hand. 
Many  civilian  hospitals  and  doctors  keep  a supply  of 
CHAMPUS  claim  forms.  These  forms  can  also  be  ob- 
tained from  the  nearest  DRC  Health  Benefits  Advisor, 
CHAMPUS  advisor  (located  at  a military  medical  facility], 
from  a CHAMPUS  contractor,  or  from  OCHAMPUS. 

The  claim  form  must  be  completed  by  the  beneficiary  if 
the  provider  is  nonparticipating.  You  do  not  have  to 
prove  your  CHAMPUS  eligibility  to  a nonparticipating 
provider  because  he  is  not  going  to  submit  a CHAMPUS 
claim  form  for  payment.  You,  the  beneficiary,  will  have 
to  prove  your  CHAMPUS  eligibility  when  you  submit  a 
claim. 


Eligibility  for  CHAMPUS  benefits  is  determined  by 
the  Uniformed  Service  of  which  the  active  duty  sponsor 
is  a member.  OCHAMPUS  or  a CHAMPUS  claim 
company  may  question  and  verify  eligibility  with  the 
parent  service.  A current  ID  card  is  required  to  show 
eligibility  for  CHAMPUS  benefits  except  for  children 
under  10  years  old.  For  children  under  10  who  are  not 
issued  ID  cards.  CHAMPUS  eligibility  is  established  on 
the  basis  of  either  parent’s  ID  card. 

A nonparticipating  provider  charges  whatever  fee  he 
determines  to  be  reasonable  and  you  are  responsible  for 
paying  the  entire  fee  to  him.  CHAMPUS  will  pay  only  its 
share  of  the  allowable  charges  to  you,  the  beneficiary. 

To  submit  a claim  after  using  a nonparticipating  pro- 
vider, you  complete  the  top  part  of  the  claim  form  and 
attach  itemized  bills  (paid  or  unpaid)  or  itemized  receipts. 
The  itemized  documents  must  be  attached  to  claims  for 
services  and  supplies  from  a nonparticipating  provider. 
The  itemized  documents  must  show  the  name  and  address 
of  the  provider,  name  of  patient,  diagnosis  or  des- 
cription of  symptoms,  each  time  of  service  and  supply, 
date  the  service  and  supply  was  provided,  and  the  charge. 
Bills  for  drugs  and  medicines  must  also  show  the  name 
and  strength  of  the  drug,  the  prescription  number  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  prescribing  physician.  Cancelled 
checks,  cash  register  receipts  and  similar  types  of  receipts 
and  billing  statements  showing  only  total  charges  are  not 
acceptable  as  itemized  statements. 

After  collecting  the  necessary  documents  and  complet- 
ing the  claim  form,  you  will  need  to  send  the  claim  to  the 
CHAMPUS  claim  company.  A nonparticipating  provider 

will  send  you  a bill  for  his  entire  fee.  You  are  obligated  to 
pay  him  the  full  amount  of  the  bill  regardless  of  the 
CHAMPUS  determination  on  your  claim.  The  benefits 
from  CHAMPUS  will  be  paid  directly  to  the  beneficiary 
who  will  receive  a “CHAMPUS  Explanation  of  Benefits’’ 
to  explain  the  allowable  charges. 

You  are  encouraged  to  submit  claims  on  a timely  basis 
rather  than  collecting  the  medical  expenses  over  a long 
period  of  time.  This  prevents  the  possibility  of  withhold- 
ing payment  of  an  entire  claim  while  presenting  addition- 
al documentation  on  a questionable  item. 

This  concludes  Part  I of  CHAMPUS  claim  processing. 
Next  month,  this  topic  will  be  continued  with  Part  II. 
(USAREC  QOL) 
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3 Update 


Toll-free  number  aids  families 


Family  members  may  now  call  DA  toll-free  to  obtain 
information  regarding  programs  affecting  family  life. 

The  Army’s  F amily  Life  Communication  Line  began  24 
hour  service  recently. 

Persons  answering  the  telephones  in  the  Pentagon  will 
provide  information  and  referral  services  to  callers 
throughout  CONUS,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

Major  commands  overseas  and  in  the  continental  US 
will  provide  information  and  referral  services  for  families 
at  the  MACOM  or  installation  level.  FLCL  inquiries  per- 
taining to  Army  policies  will  receive  a response  from  the 
Army.  Calls  requiring  an  individual  local  response  will 
be  referred  to  the  commander  or  to  the  appropriate  local 
agency. 

Since  most  information  and  services  will  ultimately 
come  from  local  commands,  family  members  are  urged  to 
first  contact  the  right  local  agency. 

The  toll  free  telephone  numbers  at  the  Department  of 
Army  are: 


• For  CONUS:  800-336-5467. 

• For  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico: 
800-336-5480. 

• For  callers  in  Virginia:  800-572-5439. 

The  calls  will  be  answered  by  trained  listeners  during 
normal  duty  hours  (Eastern  Standard  Time  zone).  Calls 
received  during  non-duty  hours  will  be  recorded  and 
answered  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Family  Life  Communication  Line  is  one  of  the 
initiatives  resulting  from  the  First  Army  Family  Sympos- 
ium held  recently. 

At  the  symposium,  many  delegates  expressed  a need 
for  family  members  to  have  a way  to  communicate 
directly  with  the  Army  about  matters  and  policies  which 
affect  their  lives.  The  Family  Life  Communication  Line 
has  a dual  purpose.  It  will  provide  information  and  re- 
ferral services  to  get  family  members  in  touch  with 
existing  Army  resources  and  it’s  a way  for  the  Army  to 
communicate  back  about  its  family  programs  and  initia- 
tives. (Army  personnel  letter] 


AFEES  name  changed 


For  millions  of  American  servicemembers,  one  of 
the  67  Armed  Forces  Examining  and  Entrance  Stations 
located  throughout  the  US  and  American  territories 
was  their  first  exposure  to  military  service. 

On  January  1,  that  era  will  end.  The  name  AFEES 
will  be  replaced  by  Military  Entrance  Processing 
Stations  (MEPS).  This  redesignation  from  AFEES  to 
MEPS  is  a name  change  only,  and  does  not  affect  the 
current  locations  or  services  now  provided  by 
MEPCOM.  The  new  distinctive  name  will  more  close- 
ly describe  the  station’s  mission  and  allow  a closer 
identity  with  the  parent  command,  MEPCOM. 

The  mission  of  MEPCOM  is  to  provide  medical 
examinations  and  enlistment  qualification  tests  to  all 
applicants  for  enlistment  into  the  various  military 
services.  This  includes  examinations  and  aptitude 
tests  for  people  enlisting  in  Reserve  Components.  In 
addition,  MEPCOM  provides  centralized  manage- 
ment of  all  institutional  and  production  testing  and 
other  related  testing  services.  (MEPCOM  PAO] 


From  the  FORSCOM  CG 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
HEADOUARTEIJS.  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  FORCES  COMMAND 
FORT  MCPHERSON.  GEORGIA  30330 


AFCG  14  October  1981 

Major  General  Howard  G.  Crowell,  Jr. 

Commander 

United  States  Army  Recruiting  Command 
Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois  60037 

Please  express  my  personal  appreciation  to  the  men  and  women  of 
your  recruiting  force  for  the  great  job  they  did  in  FY81.  Their  Active 
recruiting  and  United  States  Army  Reserve  recruiting  accomplish- 
ments indicate  their  commitment  to  the  corporate  effort  to  man  the 
total  force.  I want  them  to  know  we  appreciate  their  efforts  and 
have  every  confidence  they  will  continue  to  exceed  the  goals  for 
FY82  and  beyond. 

I assure  you  the  FORSCOM  will  continue  our  corporate  efforts  to 
accomplish  whatever  is  necessary  to  keep  the  ranks  of  the  Active 
and  Reserve  forces  filled  with  well  qualified  personnel. 

My  sincere  thanks  for  a great  f'Y81  accomplishment. 

Sincerely, 

R.M.  SHOEMAKER 
General,  U.S.  Army 
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Re- Update 


Three  re-up  bonuses  added 


Three  more  MOSs  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
specialties  eligible  for  the  selective  reenlistment  bonus, 
according  to  DA  officials. 

The  bonuses  range  from  $2,000  to  $16,000,  depending 
on  the  MOS. 

Soldiers  enlisting  for  the  27N  MOS,  (Forward  areas 
alerting  radar  repairer],  for  their  first  or  second  term  are 
now  eligible  for  the  lA/lB  SRB. 

First-  or  second-term  enlistments  in  both  34Y,  (field 
artillery  computer  repairer],  and  45G,  (tactical  fire  con- 
trol systems  repairer],  are  eligible  for  2A/1B  SRB. 

The  bonus  for  93H,  (air  traffic  control  tower  opera- 
tor], was  increased  recently  from  lA  to  4A/4B/4C.  ATC 
radar  controller,  93J,  has  also  increased  from  lA/lB/lC 
to  4A/4B/4C. 

Soldiers  reenlisting  for  27F,  (Vulcan  repairer],  will  get 
a reduced  bonus  of  lA/lB. 


Bonuses  for  first-  and  second-term  enlistments  in 
several  MOSs  ended  recently.  They  are  19F,  (tank 
driver]:  19G,  (armor  reconnaissance  vehicle  crewman]; 
19H,  (armor  reconnaissance  vehicle  driver];  19J,  (M60A2 
armor  crewman];  19L,  (Ml  tank  driver];  and  34G,  (fire 
control  computer  repairer. 

Zone  A includes  soldiers  with  less  than  six  years  of 
active  duty.  Soldiers  enlisting  between  six  and  10  years 
are  included  in  Zone  B.  Zone  G includes  soldiers  re- 
enlisting between  their  10th  and  14th  years  of  active 
service. 

SRB  payments  are  based  on  the  length  of  reenlist- 
ment, the  bonus  multiplier  authorized  for  the  MOS  and 
the  soldier’s  rank  at  the  time  of  reenlistment. 

Chapter  9,  AR  600-200  outlines  the  SRB  policy. 
(ARNEWS] 
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Diagnostic  Test 


Answers  to  November  1981  test 


1 . True  - (USAREC  Circular  601  -62,  Paragraph  3) 

2.  b.  Monthly  - (USAREC  Circular  601 -62,  Paragraph  3) 

3.  c.  Daily  when  possible  - (USAREC  Regulation  350-7, 
Section  III,  Paragraph  2-1 1 b (6) ). 

4.  c.  Annually- (USAREC  Regulation  350-7,  Paragraph  2- 
7a  (7)). 

5.  c.  Recruiter  - (Table  4-1 , Rule  H-1 , AR  601 -210) 

6.  a.  60 -(Table  4-1,  Rule  H-7,  AR601 -210) 

7.  True  - (Paragraph  3-16b,  AR601-210) 

8.  True  - (Paragraph  3a,  USAREC  Regulation  600-22) 

9.  True  - (Paragraph  3,  USAREC  Regulation  601-56) 

10.  d.  6 months  - (Paragraph  3b(3),  USAREC  Regulation 
601-56) 


V. 


11.  d.  - None  of  the  above.  (Paragraph  4-36,  AR  601  -21 0) 

12.  c.  - 30  days  (Paragraph  4-8b(3)  AR  601  -21 0) 

13.  b.  Accession  Control  Measure  (ACM)  - (Paragraph  2- 
32c(9),  USAREC  Regulation  350-7 

14.  c.  Population  Overlay  - (Paragraph  3-8c,  USAREC 
Regulation  350-7) 

1 5.  True- (USAREC Command  Memo 23-81 , dtd28  Jul81 ) 

1 6.  True  - (Paragraph  2-1 8L,  USAREC  Regulation  350-7) 

17.  c.  Eleven  - (MAKE  IT  HAPPEN  #41,  dtd  30  June  1981) 

1 8.  True  - (Table  2-3,  Rule  F,  AR  601  -21 0) 

19.  b.  The  Army- It  is  not  an  option  of  theenlistee(MAKE 
IT  HAPPEN  #37,  dtd  2 June  1981) 

20.  d.  All  of  the  above  - (Paragraph  5a,  USAREC  Regu- 
lation 61 1 -4) 
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Diagnostic  Test 
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1.  The  Transitional  Training  and  Evaluation  (TTE)  Pro- 
gram will  last  not  more  than commencing  the  day 

a new  ARC  graduate  reports  or  returns  to  the  DRC  for  initial 
assignment  as  an  Army  Recruiter. 

a.  18  months  c.  11  months 

b.  12  months  d.  9 months 

2.  The  initial  on-the-job  training  (OUT)  that  the  new  re- 
cruiter will  receive  is  an  individualized,  performance-ori- 
ented training  that  may  be  given  by: 

a.  Station  Commander  only 

b.  Station  Commander  and  PDNCO  only. 

c.  Several  different  people  but  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  station  commander. 

d.  Station  commander  and  AAC  only. 

3.  The  new  recruiter  individualized,  performance-oriented 

training  must  be  completed  during  the  first of 

assignment. 

a.  30  days  c.  60  days 

b.  180  days  d.  270  days 

4.  Applicants  for  USAR/Army  Nurse  Corps  who  are  not 
graduates  of  a bacheior  degree  nursing  program  must: 

a.  Have  24  months  offull  time  nursing  experience  prior 
to  application. 

b.  Have  12  months  offull  time  nursing  experience  prior 
to  application. 

c.  Be  given  the  same  amounts  of  constructive  service 
time  for  grade  determination  as  any  other  applicant 
with  a like  amount  of  nursing  experience. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

5.  When  a recruiter  has  personnel  in  the  DEP,  where  will 
the  USAREC  Form  200  be  kept? 

a.  Division  IV  (Monthly  Suspense). 

b.  Division  V (General  Reservoir). 

c.  Division  III  (Daily  Suspense). 

d.  Division  II  (Shipped  or  Pending  Final  Determina- 
tion). 

6.  Field  recruiters  are  required  to  maintain  a Planning 
Guide  to  assist  in  managing  their  time  productively.  Which 
of  the  following  entries  are  required  to  be  reflected  in  the 
Planning  Guide? 

a.  Confirmed  appointments 

b.  Telephone  prospecting 

c.  High  school/college  activities 

d.  all  of  the  above 

7.  When  a waiver  of  enlistment  eligibility  has  been  ap- 
proved, the  validity  period  is . 

a.  4 months  from  date  of  approval. 

b.  6 months  from  date  of  approval. 

c.  9 months  from  date  of  approval. 

d.  12  months  from  date  of  approval. 

8.  Section  I (Recruiting  Prospect  Cards)  are  divided  into  7 
divisions.  Which  divisions  are  maintained  by  the  station 
commander? 

a.  Divisions  IV,  V,  VI 

b.  Divisions  IV,  V,  VII 

c.  Divisions  I,  III,  V 

d.  Divisions  V,  VI,  VII 

9.  When  will  the  REACT  Card  be  placed  in  the  card  file 
suspense? 

a.  Upon  receipt 

b.  After  72  hours  has  elapsed. 

c.  When  the  individual  becomes  a prospect  or  appli- 
cant, as  defined  in  paragraph  2-4b,  USAREC  Reg 
350-7. 
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d.  None  of  the  above. 

10.  The  Lead  Refinement  List  (USAREC  Form  539)  con- 
tains a code  block  to  the  right  of  each  lead’s  name,  to 
indicate  temporary  orfinal  disposition.  If  the  lead  becomes 
a prospect,  which  of  the  following  codes  should  the  Lead 
Refinement  List  reflect? 

a.  ENL  c.  MS 

b.  CE  d.  200 

11.  A separate  Lead  Refinement  List  will  be  maintained 
for  leads  received  as  a result  of  referrals  from  which  of  the 
following? 

a.  COI  c.  Walk-Ins 

b.  HRAP/DRAP  d.  All  of  the  above 

1 2.  The  Station  Commander  must  review  the  terminated 
file  annually  and  destroy  all  cards  having  no  apparent  value. 
This  must  be  accomplished  NLT each  year. 

a.  31  December  c.  30  September 

b.  31  July  d.  1 January 

13.  Mid-range  and  long-range  entries  in  the  Planning 
Guide  constitutes  the  framework,  upon  which  time  can  be 
managed  in  order  to  conduct  daily  activities? 

True  False 

1 4.  How  many  formal  evaluations  are  conducted  lAW  the 
Transitional  Training  and  Evaluation  Program  for  new  re- 
cruiters? 

a.  1 c.  3 

b.  2 d.  4 

1 5.  What  is  the  primary  benefit  of  the  ZIP  Code/ Accession 
Report? 

a.  To  determine  how  many  people  went  in  the  Army 
from  a given  Zip  Code. 

b.  To  see  how  well/bad  you’re  doing  in  a particular  Zip 
Code. 

c.  To  compare  the  Army’s  recruiting  results  with  that  of 
the  other  recruiting  services. 

d.  To  make  sure  all  of  your  Zip  Codes  are  accounted  for 
and  you  are  getting  credit  for  them. 

16.  It  is  mandatory  for  applicants  to  qualify  on  the  EST 
prior  to  being  tested  at  an  AFEES/MET  site. 

True  False 

1 7.  Which  of  the  following  is  the  process  of  determining 
the  exact  number  of  USAR  accessions.  Active  Army  acces- 
sions and  Active  Army  contracts  by  category  and  period  of 
time  required  by  each  level  of  command  down  to  and 
including  on-production  recruiters  and  station  commanders? 

a.  Mission  categories 

b.  Rule  of  Fifty 

c.  Negotiation  and  adjudications 

d.  None  of  the  above 

18.  Which  of  the  following  codes  identifies  an  individual 
who  is  fully  qualified,  but  has  not  enlisted  or  accepted 
appointment? 

a.  Lead  c.  Prospect 

b.  ONE  d.  MOD 

1 9.  The  Planning  Guide  is  a primary  tool  of: 

a.  RSMS  c.  RBMS 

b.  RAMS  d.  RDMS 

20.  USAREC  Form  200  on  applicants  pending  waivers 
should  be  filed  in: 

a.  Division  V (General  Reservoir) 

b.  Division  IV  (Monthly  Suspense  File) 

c.  Division  III  (Daily  Suspense  File) 

d.  Division  II  (Shipped  or  Pending  Final  Determination) 
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''From  the  wildest  sports  and 
outdoor  events  to  the  most 
formal  indoor  functions** 


ikm 


Sergeant  First  Class  Ronald  Loomis  points  to  a banner  put  up  by  a local  civic  group  thanking  him  for  his  help. 
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by  Al  Goree 
Syracuse  DRC 

Army  recruiting  in  the  Syracuse 
DRC  is  taking  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  in  community  relations  year 
by  year,  and  the  spectrum  of  events 
that  recruiters  become  involved  in  is 
unlimited. 

“I  can’t  think  of  any  type  of  event 
our  recruiters  have  not  participated 
in,  from  the  wildest  sports  and  out- 
door events  to  the  most  formal  indoor 
functions,”  said  Bill  Knowlton,  A&SP 
Chief,  while  reviewing  the  hundreds 
of  FY  81  TAIR  support  requests  on 
file. 

“When  a new  type  of  community 
involvement  is  discovered,  you  can  be 
sure  our  recruiters  will  be  among  the 
first  anywhere  to  receive  such  requests 
for  TAIR  support,”  he  said.  “This 
DRC  lives  and  breathes  ‘community 
involvement’  year-round,  as  a vehicle 
for  recruiters  to  communicate  with 
the  public.” 

A review  of  the  A&SP  files  revealed 
a multitude  of  community  events  that 
were  supported  with  US  AREC  as  well 
as  TAIR  resources,  for  multi-man 
Army  band  performances  to  individ- 
ual job  clinics. 

The  1980-81  season  opened  with  a 
“Kiosk”  trailer  display  at  the  Schaeffer 
200  race  at  the  State  Fairgrounds  in 
Syracuse  on  October  10th.  A&SP  re- 
cords show  that  both  of  the  DRC’s 
Kiosks  were  also  used  extensively  by 
recruiters  at  county  fairs,  field  days, 
races  and  various  community  activities 
throughout  the  year. 

USAR  recruiters  were  active  in  open 
house  celebrations  at  Matydale  and 
Liverpool,  NY  USAR  centers.  A&SP 
provided  publicity  and  paid  advertis- 
ing for  the  events,  with  a good  res- 
ponse by  the  media  for  live  coverage. 

“We  were  kept  busy  answering 
questions  and  handling  out  RPIs  dur- 
ing the  activities  in  May  at  the  Liver- 
pool USAR  Center,”  said  Frank  Moto- 


lo,  USAR  recruiting  specialist.  “Events 
like  these  bring  the  public  to  us  and 
we  take  full  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

“Our  Reservists  go  all-out  for  these 
affairs,  too.  For  example,  the  376th 
Combat  Support  Hospital  operated  a 
Mobile  Medical  outfit,  and  other  units 
located  at  the  center  manned  booths 
and  equipment  displays.  The  359th 
Signal  Group  exhibited  a communica- 
tions van. 

“Even  the  Active  Army  contribu- 
ted to  the  occasion  through  TAIR  with 
an  82nd  Airborne  Infantry  Weapons 
Squad  team  from  Ft.  Bragg.  All  in  all, 
it  was  an  impressive  show,”  Motolo 
affirmed. 

Educator  and  student  tours  made 
quite  an  impact  on  the  public  for 
community  relations  and  image- 
building.  “During  FY  81,  we  conducted 
three  educator  tours  to  military  instal- 
lations and  one  student  tour  to  the 
Military  District  of  Washington,”  said 
Dr.  Luton  R.  “Doc”  Reed,  DRC  Edu- 
cation Coordinator.  “There’s  no  way 
to  measure  the  value  of  these  tours, 
but  it  must  be  great  in  comparison  to 
the  cost.  I’ve  seen  140  community 


leaders  and  young  people  getting  the 
Army  message  this  year,  and  I know  it 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  PR  tools 
we  have”  Reed  states. 

General  officer  speaking  engage- 
ments and  other  TAIR  supported  events 
were  fully  used;  for  example,  on  July 
21st,  BG  Thomas  Flynn,  Army  Intel- 
ligence and  Security  Command,  served 
as  reviewing  officer  at  the  annual 
Ogdenburg,  NY  Seaway  Festival  Pa- 
rade (second  only  in  New  York  to  the 
Macy  Thanksgiving  day  Parade  of 
NYC],  while  a Special  Forces  unit 
from  Ft.  Devens  marched  with  local 
USAR  and  ARNG  units. 

Staff  Sergeant  Randy  Monroe  (now 
at  the  Jacksonville,  FL  DRC)  and  Ser- 
geant John  Cuoco  were  literally  up-to- 
their,  uh,  knees  in  snow,  supporting 
the  Cortland,  NY  Winter  Magic  Week- 
end, February  6-8. 

“We  got  tremendous  support  from 
TAIR,  the  National  Guard,  Army  Re- 
serve and  Active  Army  at  this  big  cele- 
bration,” Cuoco  said.  “We  had  an 
M113  APC,  an  M577  Command  Cen- 
ter APC  and  a TOW  Jeep  from  the 
l/108th  Infantry  (Mech),  NY  ARNG, 


Karate  clinics  have  proven  to  be  an  effective  tool  for  helping  the  recruiter  in  his  high 
schools. 
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an  M880  truck  and  trailer  with  a 
$60,000  tool  display  from  the  464th 
Combat  Engineers  and  the  complete 
band;  both  from  the  98th  Division 
Training,  USAR.  The  295th  MP  Com- 
pany from  Seneca  Army  Depot  pro- 
vided a law  enforcement  display. 

“The  98th  Division  Band  performed 
an  afternoon  concert  and  was  invited 
back  for  another  at  the  Courthouse 
Square  in  June,”  Cuoco  noted. 

“Recruiting-wise,  it  was  a qualified 
success,  lots  of  leads  and  several  con- 
tracts. The  Winter  Carnival  is  to  be- 
come an  annual  event  in  Cortland.  We 
are  now  in  the  planning  stages  for  the 
next  festival,  and  have  already  sub- 
mitted our  TAIR  request  for  the  band. 

“People  really  enjoyed  our  displays 
and  asked  why  it  had  never  been  done 
before.  I gave  out  about  4,000  iron- 
ons  and  2,000  posters,  plus  countless 
other  brochures  during  the  celebra- 
tion. The  crowd  just  picked  us  clean 
of  RPIs,”  Cuoco  concluded. 

The  Army’s  Golden  Knights  para- 
chute team  dropped  in  on  the  DRC  for 
three  “add-on”  days  in  early  July;  not 
unannounced,  but  on  rather  short  no- 
tice. That  threw  the  A&SP  division 
into  a spin  to  arrange  the  publicity  and 
coordinate  press  coverage  for  the  three 
different  locations  and  six  exhibitions. 
Recruiters  indicated  it  was  an  over- 
whelming success,  and  the  response 
from  the  press  was  unprecedented  in 
this  area.  “There’s  no  way  we  could 
have  ever  bought  the  news  space  and 
time  (TV  and  radio]  that  they  gave  the 
Knights,”  Knowlton  proclaimed. 

The  DRC  always  has  a booth  at  the 
NY  State  Fair  in  Syracuse,  and  again, 
A&SP  was  really  running  the  week 
before  setting  up  the  exhibit  and  mak- 
ing all  the  arrangements.  Brian  Knapp, 
PI  Specialist  tasked  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  space  for  this  year’s  Cinema 
POD  display,  maneuvered  some  addi- 
tional footage.  In  the  process,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a mini-theatre 
where  films  of  the  1980  All  Star  and 
World  Series  baseball  games  were 
shown  each  hour  throughout  the  10 


big  days.  Another  community  rela- 
tions success  story  was  scored  by  re- 
cruiters from  the  Syracuse  area. 

Army  bands  are  always  a big  draw- 
ing card  throughout  the  Syracuse 
DRC.  The  98th  Division  Band  from 
Rochester,  and  the  26th  Army  Band 
from  Ft.  Hamilton,  made  numerous 
prize  appearances  for  the  DRC  during 
FY  81  — concerts,  clinics  and  auditions. 

The  Army’s  Field  Band  and  Chorus 
made  the  New  York  circuit  and  played 
a stand  at  the  famed  3,000  seat  Land- 
mark Theatre  in  Syracuse  in  the  Spring 
of  1979.  Students  from  the  surrounding 
area  and  suburbs  were  bused  in  for  a 
super  performance.  That  “one  day 
stand”  took  the  place  of  many  minor 
dates  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and 
will  now  be  repeated  during  the  1981- 
1982  school  year. 

SFC  Ronald  Loomis,  Commander 
of  the  Rome  station,  coordinated  the 
Army’s  portion  of  the  Sylvan  Beach 
Armed  Forces  Days  celebration  July 
30  - August  1.  The  crowd  was  huge 
and  enthusiastic  at  this  Central  New 


York  resort  area. 

“We  brought  in  the  26th  Army  Band 
for  two  concerts  and  had  a fantastic 
weapons  display  from  local  USAR 
and  ARNG  units,  which  were  DY- 
NO-MITE,”  Loomis  smiled  enthusi- 
astically. 

“We  have  had  many  highly  compli- 
mentary comments  about  the  band. 
Folks  have  asked  if  we  can  get  them 
back.  The  mayor  of  Sylvan  Beach  sent 
us  a letter  of  thanks  and  requested  the 
same  support  for  next  year. 

“With  the  help  of  the  Army  TAIR 
support,  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  events  ever  held  there. 
It  created  a much  better  image  of  the 
Army  and  awareness  for  skills. 

“Lots  of  leads  were  generated,  which 
have  developed  into  several  enlist- 
ments. Overall,  you  can’t  beat  com- 
munity involvement  with  recruiting,” 
he  continued. 

In  conclusion,  SFC  Loomis  said,  “It 
has  shown  the  community  how  they 
can  be  all  they  can  be  and  it  has  helped 
us  to  Be  All  We  Can  Be.”  ^ 


With  high  school  wrestling’s  popularity  on  the  rise,  wrestling  clinics  can  be  a 
recruiter’s  “in”. 
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43E:  Parachute  Rigger 
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